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3. I shall examine what light the New Testament scriptures 
shed on this subject. 

As the first gospel church was composed of Jews, converted 
to Christianity, I should expect to find the apostles admitting, 
to her ordinances, the same description of persons, adults and 
infants, and adopting, essentially, the same government, that 
was established among their ancestors. , 

Let us open and examine the records of this church. Here 
we find expressly mentioned the officers of the Jewish church, — 
as already described, at p. 244: “ Their rulers and elders, and 
Annas the high priest, were gathered together.” Actsiv. They 
assembled to examine Peter and John. And this assembly is - 
expressly called “the council” in the fifteenth verse. When 
Peter arose to make his defence, he acknowledged the authority 
of this council, in calling them “ rulers of the people, and elders 
of Israel.” The same title is here given to the Jewish rulers, 
which is ascribed, in the epistles, to the rulers in the gospel 
church.. And Peter expressly calls the believing Jews “the 
children of the prophets and of the covenant.” 

For some time, after this period, the apostles, though they 
travelled through many cities and countries, “ preached the 
word to none, but to the Jews only.” Acts xi.19. Thousands 
of them believed in Jesus; yet they continued for a season with 
the old church, and were subject to its government and dis- 
_ ¢ipline. 

From an excursion among the Gentiles, Paul arrived at Je- 
usalem, and “went in unto James: and all the elders were 

present.” Acts xxi. 18. And they said unto him, “ Thou seest, 
Vou. I1.—Presb. Mag. 20 
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brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which believe.” 
The original of thousands, may be rendered myriads. And as 
a myriad is ten thousand, and as the terms “ how many”’ can- 
not be less than four, five, or six, the number of Jewish con- 
verts must have amounted to forty, fifty, or sixty thousand. 
And it is added, “ they are all zealous of the law,” and doubt- 
less of their ecclesiastical government and discipline. Though 
they believed in Jesus, yet it required time to instruct them, 
what parts of the ancient system was to be relinquished, and 
what to be retained. 

It is hence evident that the great body of converts to Christ 
were Jews. And for some time they continued to perform 
some parts of the temple service,.and the service of the syna- 
gogues, and submit to their government. After the three thou- 
sand were converted and baptized, it is said “ they continued 
daily with one accord in the temple.” And the Lord added 
to the church daily such as should be saved.” Acts ii. 

These were not only of Israel, but the Israel of God. Thus 
the church, in the commencement of the gospel dispensation, 
was composed of Jews, and substantially the same church which 
existed from the time of Abraham. | 

From this church the unbelieving Jews were broken off. 
They were of Israel, but remaining in unbelief, it became evi- 
dent that they were not the Israel of God. Hence as unsound 
branches they were lopped off the good olive. Those who em- 
braced the Messiah were the Israel or church of God. The 
church is, therefore, the same now that it was before the ad- 
vent of Christ. The members are the same, parents and chil- 
dren; and the government the same, by ministers and elders. 

We read that a number of priests became obedient to the 
faith (Acts vi.); and more than probable many of the elders 
also believed. It is certain that some of the rulers of the syna- 
gogues were converted. And it is probable that some, or all 
these converted priests, were ordained, by the apostles, to the 
work of the ministry; and that some of the elders, or all of 
them, were ordained to rule in the church. 

The ancient church was governed by priests and elders, and 
this government was of divine appointment. And as there is 
no intimation of a radical change to take place in the Christian 
church, I conclude that her government must be substantially 
the same.—And this I shall attempt to prove. 

In process of time, as the disciples of Christ increased, they 
were divided into particular churches. After the conversion 
of Paul, it is said, “ Then had the churches rest.” (Acts ix.) 
Paul went through Syria, confirming the churches. (xv.) “So 
were the churches established in the faith.” (xvi.) While the 

Christian church, at its commencement, consisted only of Jews, 
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it is said the “ Lord added daily to the church.” But we af- 
terwards read of churches in the plural number. 

When particular churches were established, it was necessary 
to have stated preachers, as far as practicable, and ruling elders 
in them. 

Before I produce arguments to prove lay eldership, I would 
submit a few preliminary observations, which may be of some 
use to guide us in the investigation of the subject. In regard 
to several articles of our faith and practice, we have only some 
general hints, and some detached accounts, of the usages and 
practice of the apostolic age. From such printiples we draw 
our conclusions, and feel satisfied that we are correct in our 
sentiments and practice. 

Circumcision was a religious rite in the church at the birth 
of Christ. It can be traced back to the time of Abraham. It 
was appointed by express statute, and was to be applied to all 
the male members of the church, adult and infant. But there 
is no repealing act. And vet from general principles, and rea- 
soning, we believe circumcision is not now in force. 

Infant baptism is practised by the great body of Christian 
churches in every nation. It can be traced back to the apos- 
tolic age. So can the observance of the first day of the week as. 
the Christian Sabbath. But we have no express statute for either. 
The practice of both is established upon general principles, and 
by other arguments. In the same way we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that females may come to the Lord’s table. 

Ruling elders exist in many churches, in different nations, 
and can be traced back to the Reformation, to the time of the 
apostles, and, still farther back, to the period of Israel’s bondage 
in Egypt. 

The same reasons may be given for the want of more parti- 
eular information of lay eldership, in the New Testament, that 
may be given for the silence of infant baptism, and of female 
communion. 

Infants were members of the Jewish church, and the males 
were circumcised. And they were to be continued in the 
church, and baptized, because this ordinance, as a sign and seal 
of the covenant, was appointed instead of circumcision, which 
was abolished with the ceremonial system. 

Females partook of the Passover, and hence the conclusion, 
they have a right to the sacramental table. 

Females were baptized by the apostles, and there was, there- 
fore, no need of an express statute in their favour to give them 
a right to either of these ordinances. 

If infants were to be cast out of the church, and females to 
be debarred admittance to the Lord’s table, every principle of 
goodness, and justice, required, a new law te that purpose. Se, 
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elders were rulers in the church under the former dispensation, 
_ and if they were not to be continued in the church, under the 
present dispensation, it is natural to suppose, we should have 
found some express information on this head. 

On such principles, I am, I think, authorized to reason in 
order to establish the doctrine of lay eldership. 

The first ministers which Christ commissioned, after his re- 
surrection, were the eleven disciples. To complete the original 
number twelve, Matthias was added by a divine designation, 
to supply the place of Judas the apostate. By their commission 
they were emphatically apostles. And these twelve apostles 
were selected, unquestionably, with reference to the twelve 
tribes of Israel. And this is presumptive evidence that the go- 
vernment of the gospel church was to be similar to that under 
the legal dispensation. From their commission the apostles de- 
rived ecclesiastical authority to preach the gospel, disciple all 
nations, organize churches, administer the ordinances, ordain 
evangelists, and ordinary ministers. All these offices they did 
actually perform, as it appears from their history. 

They commenced the fulfilment of their commission, by 
preaching the gospel, and the fruits of the first apostolical ser- 
mon were the conversion of three thousand sinners. The next 
apostolic act was the baptism of these converts. And in due 
time the sacramental supper was administered to them. 

The first officers they seem to have ordained, were seven 
men to serve tables, who have been considered as deacons. 
Some, or all of these deacons, were afterwards commissioned, 
by the apostles, as preachers and evangelists. I suppose they 
were regularly commissioned, because it appears contrary to 
good order, for them to have assumed those offices of their own 
accord. 

After the Samaritans were converted, under the preaching of 
Philip, two of the apostles were sent, by the rest, (so orderly 
did even the apostles act,) to Samaria, to confirm the young 
converts in the doctrines of the gospel, and doubtless to organize 
and establish a church by apostolic authority. Acts viii. 

Prior to the great persecution of the church at Jerusalem, 
recorded in Acts the eighth, a considerable number seem to 
have been ordained to the work of the ministry; for we are in- 
formed, “ that they that were scattered abroad went every where 
preaching the word.” The ordination of these men was pro- 
bably posterior to that of the seven deacons. 

Having ordained deacons, to take care of the poor members of 
the church, and a number of others for the work of the ministry; 
and having upon the reception of many penitent believers, form- 
ed a number of particular churches, another order of officers be- 
came necessary—an order of lay-ruling elders. The most, or 
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all the preachers of the gospel, except the apostles, were obli 

to flv for their lives. ‘They were for a considerable time on 
the wing, and could not be located in the particular churches 
which had been established. Ruling elders, who would not so 
likely be driven away, seem needful to take the oversight of the 
churches, and to perform certain religious duties, in the ab- 
sence of pastors: and when pastors should become settled, 
unite with them in the government and discipline of the church. 
Hence we find that “they ordained elders in every church.” 
Acts xiv. These I suppose were lay elders. There seems 
to be no reason why a number of preaching elders should be 
settled in every individual church. At this period churches 
had become numerous, and some of them appear to have been 
small. And it is not very probable that a sufficient number of 
men, qualified for the pastoral office could be found, so as to 
afford every church two, three, or more ministers, But as 
churches were established, it was necessary to organize them, 
so that those, which could not obtain stated pastors, might have 
ruling elders to conduct their worship, and take the oversight 
of their spiritual concerns. The presumption, therefore, is 
strong that the elders ordained “ in every church” were ruling 
lay elders. 

Paul and Barnabas who ordained them were Jews; the one, 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, a distinguished doctor of 
Jewish law; and the other a Levite. They had been accus- 
tomed to the government of their church, which was committed 
to the priests and elders. And it is natural to suppose that 
they would, if not otherwise directed by Christ, ordain, in the 
churches, lay elders, since the great body of their members were 
Jewish converts. And this was according to the organization 
of their synagogues, which were, in fact, particular or local 
churches. 

The Jews were required to appear three times a year at Je- 
rusalem. But this did not satisfy the pious Jews. That they 
might, therefore, have public worship every Sabbath, they 
formed local assemblies under the title of synagogues. In these 
assemblies the scriptures were read and expounded, and prayers 
offered up to God. Besides the minister, there were other ru- 
lers, who had no right to teach. We frequently read of the 
rulers of the synagogue. How many rulers were in a syna- 
gogue has not been ascertained, but it is supposed, by learned 
writers, that their number was not less than three. — 

In these synagogues these rulers were connected with the 
teachers in the exercise of government and discipline. And 
upon the model of the Jewish synagogues, the apostles orga- 
nized the Christian churches. 

The singularity of the expression, in the original of the text 
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under examination, seems to confirm the opinion that they were 
lay elders whom Paul and Barnabas ordained. Xesgorovyoay7es 
ds abroig weercureexs, 1. €. when they had constituted, or ordained 
elders by suffrage, or by lifting up, or stretching forth, the hand. 

The word translated ordain in other places, where ministers 
are the agents, and where there is no suffrage of the people, as 
far as I have examined, is different. 

‘‘ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst or- 

dain elders in every city.” Tit. 1. 5. 
_ Here the original xaresneys signifies to ordain, or constitute 
without any suffrage. of the people. And the elders which 
Titus was to ordain, as we learn from the context, were preach- 
ing elders or bishops. 

Christ “ ordained twelve.” Mark iii. The original here is 
éroinee, which signifies to appoint or constitute. And this ordi- 
nation was without the suffrage of the church. “ For every 
high priest—is ordained for men,—and ordained to offer gifts 
and sacrifices.” Heb. v. 1. viil. 3. The ordination here was 
done by God himself without any human suffrage. 

And the apostles ordained men to the work of the ministry 
without any suffrage. So also, by their own authority, our 
presbyteries ordain licentiates, without the suffrage of the 
ehurch. But in the ordination under examination the suffrage 
of the churches seems to have been taken. “ They ordained 
elders in every church.” The original word, Xesgoroveray]es, Or- 
dained, among the Greeks, included two ideas, to elect by suf- 
frage, and to appoint or constitute. Hence it may be concluded 
that the churches made choice of suitable men for ruling elders, 
by lifting up the hand, and then Paul and Barnabas ordained 
them to that office. The elders, therefore, which they ordained 
in every church were lay elders. 

To establish the same point I introduce 1 Tim. v. 17: * Let 
the elders that rule well, be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in word and doctrine.” By double 
honour is sometimes. understood respect and maintenance. 
That the last idea is here included, seems evident from the 
next verse: “ The labourer is worthy of his reward.” 

Some suppose no distinction is intended between “ elders whe 
rule well,” and those who “labour in word and doctrine,” be- 
cause it is said “ let the elders that rule we// be counted worthy 
of double honour.” For if the distinction is admitted, lay elders 
who rule well must be supported, as maintenance is one part of 
double honour. ‘Their exposition on the opposite side is, that 
those who “ ruled the most prudently, and diligently, and who 
were the most laborious in their ministry, should be most re- 
spected and best provided for, especially they who were the 
most unwearied in preaching and private exhortation.” 
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But there appear to have been elders of two orders, some . 
who ruled on/y, but who ruled in conjunction with other 
ruling elders, who preached the gospel and administered the 
ordinances. 

The chief difficulty seems to arise from the terms “ double 
honour.” Double, frequently means the most of any thing. 
Those who best perform their duties should have the most 
honour. But the sense of the passage is evidently this :—Let 
those elders who “rule well,” and especially those, of this — 
class, who “ labour in word and doctrine, be counted worthy of 
double honour :” ice. let them be the most highly respected; 
and, in addition, let them be the best maintained. 

This exposition establishes a distinction between elders who 
“rule well,” and those who “labour in word and doctrine. 
This distinction is supported by the signification of parca, 
translated especzally. ‘The same form of expression is used, in 
several places, by the same apostle, where a distinction is evi- 
dently made between two different classes of men. ‘ Who is 
the Saviour of all men, paasa, especially of those that believe.” 
1 Tim. iv. 10. Here are two distinct classes of men intended, 
believers and unbelievers. They that believe, are certainly dis- 
tinguished from the all men, who must be supposed not to be- 
lieve. He “is the Saviour of all men.” To this is subjoined 
the restricting term especially. All men do not believe. And 
therefore he is not the Saviour of all men who do not believe, in 
the same sense in which he is the Saviour of them who believe. 
All men derive some benefits from God in consequence of the 
mediation of Christ. But he bestows eternal saivation espe- 
cially and exclusively upon them who believe. -The word es- 
pecially, does, therefore, distinguish oye class of men from ano- 
ther class ef a different character. 

Paul uses the same word to distinguish a person’s household 
from his other connexions. ‘If any man provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own house, he has denied 
the faith.” 1 Tim. v. 8. 

‘¢ His own,” in the first part of the verse, includes his rela- 
tives in general, or, in a more extended sense, his species, or 
the whole human family. : 

By his “‘ own house,” are intended all who dwell with him in 
a family capacity. By the laws of God every man is bound to 
make, as far as practicable, some general provision for his con- 
nexions at large, and others who may be in indigent circum- 
stances. But he is under special obligations to make provision 
for his own immediate family. This 1s the obvious sense of the 
passage, and the word, especially, makes an emphatic distinc- 
tion between two different classes of men. 


“ As we have opportunity, let us do good to all men, espe- 
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cially to the household of faith.” Gal. vi. 10. The word especial- 
ly does here distinguish Christians from the men of the world. 
We are bound to do good to all men without exception, as God 
* sendeth rain on the just and unjust.” But we must in a spe- 
cial manner do good to the followers of Christ. The all men 
here are, by the term especially, distinguished from them who 
are not “ of the household of faith.” 

Thus it is evident that Paul used the term especially with de- 
sign to distinguish one class of men from another. And hence 
[ think it certain, that the same word, in the passage under dis- 
cussion, does draw a line of distinction between lay elders and 
preaching elders, or between them who only rule, and those who 
‘“‘ Jabour in word and doctrine.” They all rule well; but among 
these rulers there are some that labour in word and doctrine ; 
and these are especially entitled to double honour, i. e. proper 
respect, and suitable provision. 

It cannot be more fairly argued from the mode of expres- 
sion, that the “double honour” of those “ that labour in word 
and doctrine,” belong to them who “ rule well;” than it can be 
argued, that the salvation of those who believe, shall be be- 
stowed on all men who do not believe; or that a man must give 
the provisions of his own family to his connexions, and others 
of mankind; or that we must do the same good in quality and 
quantity, to all men, that we are bound to do to the household 
of faith. 

Hence it appears obvious to me, that the elders who “ rule 
well,” are lay elders, distinguished by the word especially from 


the elders that “ labour in word and doctrine.” . J. ¥F. 
(To be continued.) 
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LECTURES ON ‘BIBLICAL HISTORY. 
NO. XI. 


*‘ And when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord appeared to 
Abram, and said unto him, I am the Almighty God; walk before me, and be 
thou perfect. And I will make my covenant between me and thee; and will 
multiply thee exceedingly. And Abram fell on his face: and God talked with 
him, saying, As for me, behold my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be a 
father of many nations. Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram; 
but thy name shall be Abraham : for a father of many nations have I made thee. 
And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee; and 
kings shall come out of thee, And I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting cove- 
nant; to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the 
land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession; and I will be their God. And 
God said unto Abraham, Thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, thou, and thy 
seed after thee, in their generations. This is my covenant which ye shall keep 
between me and you, and thy seed after thee: Every man-child among you 
shall be eircumcised. And ye shall cireumcise the flesh of your foreskin ; and 
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it shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and you. And he that is eight 
days old shall be circumcised among you, every man-child in your generations; 
he that is born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger, which is not 
of thy,seed. He that is born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, 
must needs be circumcised: and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an ever- 
lasting covenant. And the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his fore- 
skin is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people; he hath 
broken my covenant.”—Gen. xvii. 1—14, ! 


The life of Abram is instructive, and deserving of special Te- 
gard, chiefly, because it is intimately connected with the history 
of the church. In him was eminently displayed the power, the 
efficacy, and the consoling influence of Divine grace. And in 
him and his family, if I mistake not, we find the visible church, 
organized, owned, and guarded by the special favour of Divine 
Providence. Pious individuals there undoubtedly were in the 
world before this period; but they’ were in a scattered condi- 
tion, and mainly distinguished from the mass of mankind by 
their personal integrity, and devotional habits. Whereas, in 
the days of Abram, we find a people called of God; made the 
depository of his truth and ordinances; taken into covenant re- 
lation with the Most High; and recognised, as his professed 
worshippers and servants, by a religious rite of his own ap- 
pointment. 

In the passage of scripture now before us, we have an account 
of a transaction, which bears all the marks of acovenant. The 
design of this ovenant—its provisions and promises—its seal 
and its sanction, with the practical lessons which it teaches, are 
the main points to which our attention will be directed in the 
present lecture. 

I. We cannot think that the sole, or even principal design 
of this covenant, was to give assurance to Abram of a numerous 
progeny, and that he and his family should be protected and 
provided for, in their sojournings, and that they should, ulti- 
mately, be put in possession of the land of Canaan. All this 
had been promised once and again,—nay, had been guaranteed 
by solemn compact, as may be seen in Gen. xv. from the 7th 
verse to the end. And God said unto Abram, “ I am the Lord 
that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this 
land to inherit it. And he (i. e. Abram,) said, Lord God, 
whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?” Whereupon he 
is directed to prepare a sacrifice, consisting of several animals, 
He did so: and having disposed of the parts in due form, with 
the sections opposite each other agreeably to custom, a deep 
sleep and an horror of great darkness fell upon him; his senses 
were closed to all other objects, and the Lord revealed to him 
his designs respecting himself and family; taught him that they 
should be in bondage four hundred years; but that, in due time, 
they should come into the promised land, where he himself 
Vou. Il.— Presb. Mae. 2P 
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should be buried in a good old age. A smoking furnace and a 
burning lamp passed between the parts of the sacrifice, as a 
token of the ratification of the promise. “In that same day, 
the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed 
have I given this land, from the river of Egypt, unto the great 
river Euphrates.” Now, let it be observed, that this sign was 
given to Abram, for the express purpose of confirming his faith 
in the promise, that his posterity should inherit Canaan. No- 
thing is said here, of all the families of the earth being blessed 
in him; no token is instituted to be applied to his seed, in their 
generations: a circumstance that distinguishes the compact, 
into the design of which we are going to inquire. In one word, 
temporal blessings only seem to have been the subject matter 
of the transaction just alluded to; whereas the covenant of cir- 
cumcision has a deeper, a more lasting, and important aim, as 
we hope to show in the sequel. 

Nor are we satisfied with that view of the transaction, now 
under consideration, which represents it as a renewal or formal 
exhibition of the covenant of grace. We suppose, indeed, that 
the mediation of Christ is the basis of this and all other favour- 
able dispensations of Providence to any of the human family : 
for a holy God can have no intercourse with sinners, except 
through a mediator, duly qualified to guard the rights of the 
divine government, while he saves the guilty. But the cove- 
nant of grace was formed in the counsels of eternity, between 
the Father of mercies and his beloved Son, as the surety and 
Saviour of his people. It was in operation long before Abram 
was born. Its benefits had been applied to many individuals, 
by the Holy Spirit, even before the deluge. Abram himself, we 
are expressly assured, had the righteousness of faith, before he 
received the circumcision which 1s in the flesh. ‘ He believed 
in the Lord, and it was counted to him for righteousness.” He 
was, already, in a state of grace,—a renewed and a justified 
man. A compliance with the terms of this external compact, 
therefore, whatever evidence it might afford of his piety, could 
not place him on safer ground, in regard to the salvation of his 
soul, than he occupied before it was propoumded to him. What, 
then, was the true intent of the covenant of circumcision? What 
relation did it constitute between the parties, that did not exist be- 
fore? If it was not a domestic and temporary covenant, securing 
to the patriarch a numerous natural seed, and to that seed an in- 
heritance in Canaan,—nor yet the covenant of grace, securing to 
the elect eternal life and blessedness, what was it? We answer, 
it was an exposition and solemn ratification of that. remarkable 
promise given to Abram, when he was called out of Ur of the 
Chaldees: “ In thee shall all the families of the earth be bless- 
ed:” “and the effect of it was te bring him and his family, with 
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all who should join them, by making a like profession, into a 
church estate; 1. e. it was an ecclesiastical covenant, by which 
Jehovah organized the visible church, as one, distinct, spiritual 
soczety ; and, according to which, all his after dealings with her 
were to be regulated. Hitherto she had been scattered, and 
existed in detached parts. Now it pleased God to reduce her 
into a compact form, that she might be prepared for the good 
things tocome. Since Abram was designated as the man from 
whom the Messiah was to spring; since he had signally glori- 
fied the Lord’s veracity, not staggering at his promise through 
unbelief, he selected this his servant, as the favoured man in 
whose family he would complete the organization of that church 
in which he designed to perpetuate the righteousness of faith. 
With this church, as with a whole, composed, in the first ins 
stance, of Abraham’s family, and to be increased afterwards, by 
the addition of all such as should own his faith, was this cove- 
nant made.”* Such, in our apprehension, is its true purport. 
It is the sealed bond of union between the Almighty God, and 
that great and growing community, which we call the visible 
church, and which is composed of all people, with their families, 
who profess the true religion, and worship the true God, ac- 
cording to the plan revealed in the Bible, the statute book of 
Jehovah’s kingdom. 

II. The provisions and promises of this covenant are ample, 
and of the most momentous import. The Lord proclaims him- 
self to Abram, as the Almighty God; the shield and exceeding 
great reward of him and his seed; and, hereupon, requires them 
—First, “‘to walk before him, and be perfect:” that is, to act as 
seeing him, their all-sufficient but invisible protector; to confide: 
in his power, to believe his word, to obey his precepts, to cele- 
brate his worship, and keep his ordinances pure and entire. 
Secondly, that they keep his covenant in their generations: 
that is, that they consider its great end and design; holiness of 
heart and purity of manners; that they apply the seal at the 
time, and in the manner prescribed, to the proper subjects ; 
that they maintain the discipline of his house, and guard, with 
the utmost vigilance, against the neglect or profanation of any 
of the institutions of his grace. And, as the requirements are 
strict, so the promises are great and precious. First, there is 
obviously a promise of protection couched in the proclamation 
already noticed; “I am the Almighty God!” United by cove- 
nant to the Almighty, Abram and his seed have nothing to fear. 
‘6 The Lord’s portion is his people: Jacob is the lot of his inhe- 
ritance.” ‘ Blessed are the people whose God is the Lord!” 

Secondly, there is a promise of large accessions to this com> 


* See Christian’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 147, 148. 
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munity of the Lord’s people: “I will multiply thee exceed- 
ingly; and I will make thee exceeding fruitful; and I will make 
nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thee.” And asa 
memorial and confirmation of this promise, the patriarch’s name 
is changed from Abram to ABRAHAM, so as, instead of high 
father, to signify high father of many nations. This promise 
cannot relate to Abraham’s natural seed, because the benefits of 
this covenant were expressly limited to his descendants in the 
line of Isaac; and from Isaac downward, in the line of Jacob; 
Esau having protanely bartered away his birth-right. So that, 
by this limitation, Abraham was, literally, the father of no more 
than one nation. To the Christian dispensation we must, un- 
questionably, look for the fulfilment of this promise. The 
apostle Paul has expounded and applied it: ‘ If ye be Christ’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promise.” 
It is, as the honoured father of all who believe in Christ, that 
Abraham is the high father of many nations. | 

But, thirdly, the most comprehensive and extended promise 
is in these words: “I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee.” This promise concerns all the covenant seed of 
Abraham; but that seed, we have seen, designates all who pro- 
fess the true religion, and worship the true God. Hence, it is 
plain that the people of God, at this day, have a right to plead 
this promise for themselves and their children. All Christians 
are Abraham’s seed: let them lay hold of this covenant-promise; 
let them dedicate their little ones to the God of Abraham, and 
commend them to his divine care and influence. Be it your 
constant aim, Christian parents, to bring up your children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord; “The promise is to 
you and to your children.” And if the Lord be your God, and 
establish his covenant with your households for ever, no essen- 
tial evil can befall you; all things shall work together for your 
good; “the voice of rejoicing is in the tabernacle of the righ- 
teous.” 

III. The seal of this covenant, in its original form, was the 
rite of circumcision. ‘“ This is my covenant which ye shall 
keep between me and you, and thy seed after thee ; every man- 
child among you shall be circumcised.” It were idle for us to 
inquire why God chose this strange and painful observance, as 
the token or sign of his covenant. We may be sure it was not. 
selected without good reasons. It was designed not merely to 
distinguish the family of Abraham from other nations, but to 
remind them of their native depravity, and of the necessity of 
self-denial, submission to God, and obedience to his commands, 
however irksome these things might be to their fleshly and cor- 
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rupt nature. And, as an ordinance in the church, it certified to 
the seed of Abraham that the covenant with their progenitor 
was in force; that they were under it, and might humbly hope 
to partake of the benefits which it secured. And the apostle 
Paul, in the fourth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, has 
taught us that it was “a seal of the righteousness of the faith 
which Abraham had, being yet uncircumcised, that he might be 
the father of all them that believe, though they be not circum- 
cised ; that righteousness might be imputed unto them also.” 

This seal was to be applied to male-children, without need- 
less delay, after they became eight days old ; ‘but not before 
that age: from which circumstance, it appears that this rite was 
not considered essential to salvation, else it would not have been 
permitted to delay it; for many children mist have died before 
they attained to the prescribed age. We learn, also, from this 
provision respecting the application of the covenant-seal, that it 
is hot proper to postpone the dedication of our children to God, 
in baptism, beyond the first favourable opportunity, which Pro- 
vidence may afford us. 

Circumcision was to be administered to servants, by those 
who enjoyed their services, and had charge of their religious 
education and improvement. “He that is born in thy house, 
and he that is bought with thy money, must needs be circum- 
eised.” Alas! how little this duty of taking care for the mo- 
rals and religious principles of servants, is regarded by many 
masters and employers now-a-days! 

Finally, this covenant was guarded by a sanction, or penalty; 
and it was an awful and solemn one. “ And the uncircumcised 
man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not circumcised, that 
soul shall be cut off from his people ; he hath broken my cove- 
nant.” The guilt of this neglect, undoubtedly, rested on the 
parent or master, not on the child; and the consequence was, 
the excommunication of both, from the communion and privi- 
leges of the visible church. Let it be carefully observed here, that 
a neglect of this rite 1s declared to be a violation of the covenant. 
God does nothing in vain. He institutes no needless ordinances; 
issues no superfluous commands. Let no one expect to go un- 
punished, who contemns his wisdom, or slights his grace, b 
neglecting the means by which it is ordinarily pir ete 
It is dangerous to live in the neglect of divine institutions ; 
they are happily adapted to our circumstances and wants. Re- 
spect for the authority of God, gratitude for his goodness, and 
a suitable regard for our own peace and spiritual edification 
unite in urging us to walk before the Lord in_all his statutes and 
ordinances blameless. _ “* Ye are my friends,” says Christ, “ if 
ye do whatsoever I command you:”—* He that hath my com- 
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mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father; and I will love 
him, and wili manifest myself to him.” W.N. 


eo BR 


Mr. Epiror, 

I send you the following short address, which, if practicable, I should like to 
see in the July number of your Magazine. Although adapted for the dinnacle, I 
hope it may not prove an unprofitable companion to the landsman in his par- 
lour, and the Christian in his closet. 

Repectfully, Dear Sir, 
Yours in the Gospel, 


* ee 


Philadelphia, June, 8th, 1822. 





FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, ! 
BRIEF DISCOURSES.—NO. IX. 
Jesus Christ the Light of the World. 


A SERMON FOR SEAMEN. 
“JT am the Light of the World.”—Jouwn viii. 12. 


The advantages which we derive from natural light are ines- 
timable. They are connected with every purpose of life. With- 
out light, life would be scarcely desirable. “ Light is sweet, and 
it is a pleasant thing to behold the sun.” 

To the traveller unsheltered, in an unknown land, and be- 
nighted on his journey, the dawn of morning is as an angel of 
peace ; it makes him forget the terrors of night, and dissipates 
his fears. 

To the sea-worn mariner, borne on the stormy ocean, in the 
darkness of night, the return of day is unutterably welcome. 
After a series of tempests and toils, having been driven by ad- 
verse winds, how animating is the meridian sun, by which the 
weary navigator is enabled to take an observation, and calculate 
the circumstances of his voyage: but when his vessel is driven 
amidst rocks and shoals, by boisterous gales, and encompassed 
by darkness, the appearance of the warning and directing light 
is most cheering. It shows him the bearing of the harbour, and 
affords him an object by which he can determine what course 
to steer to avoid the surrounding dangers, and enter the port 
where he may moor his barque in safety. 

If in natural life and common avocations light is so impor- 
tant, how much more precious is it as respects intellectual and 
moral objects and operations. 

“I am the light of the world!” saith the Lord Jesus Christ. 

1. He is God the creator; “all things were made by him.” 
He is “the Father of lights.” He formed the sun, the great 
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source of natural light. “In the beginning,” before the sun 
was set in the firmament, and when yet “ the earth was without 
form, and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters ; God 
said, Let there be light, and there was /ight.” As the sovereign 
Ruler, he continues to sustain and govern his creation; for thus 
saith the Lord, “ I form the light and I create darkness.” 

2. The Lord Jesus Christ is the source of intellectual light. 
He created mind; he constituted man a rational being, capable 
of feeling, thinking, willing and acting ; for “‘ there is a spirit in 
man, and the znspiration of the Almighty giveth understand- 
ing.” 

3. He is the author of spiritual light. Spiritual light in man 
mecludes the knowledge of his own-moral state, and his right 
apprehensions of the sovereignty and perfections of his Creator. 
This point will be particularly noticed in the sequel of the dis- 
course. * He that followeth me,” saith Christ, “ shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” The person who 
is the recipient of this light, discovers his depravity of heart, 
and acknowledges his guilt; at God’s mercy seat he exclaims in 
sorrow, “thou hast set mine iniquities before thee, my secret 
sins in the light of thy countenance :” humbled in view of the 
degradation of his nature, and the odiousness of his charac- 
ter in the sight of the holy God, he cries out, “ I have heard of 
thee, by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee; 
therefore, I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes!” And 
his state is comfortless, until in mercy “ God shine into his heart, 
to give him the light of the knowledge of the glory of Gon in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” 

The subject suggests a variety of interesting topics, but I 
shall consider but two: 1st. Man’s natural moral darkness ; and 
2dly, The means by which he becomes enlightened. 

I. Without the knowledge of God the world is in spieiaial 
darkness. 

“Tam the light of the world.” By the world, in a moral 
- sense, we understand the race of man. Every individual of 
mankind, as a part of the world, being naturally destitute of the 
saving knowledge of God, is in spiritual darkness. For “man 
by wisdom knew not God.” Original transgression of God’s 
law has brought sin on every man ; and where sin is there is op- 
position to the government of God. This violation of the di- 
vine commandment has incurred the penalty of death ; for with 
- the prohibition of the use of the symbolical fruit in Eden, the 
. great Lawgiver said, “in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” Having violated God’s law, man has involved. 
himself in the gloom of spiritual death. 


That all men must inevitably wate a temporal death, needs 
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no other proof than our own consciousness of personal infirmity 
and disease, and our daily observation of the mortality of our 
species. It is equally certain that he who shall continue in sin, 
being in a state of spiritual death, will suffer eternal death, or 
everlasting exclusion from the joys of heaven, and be cast into 
endless misery, to dwell in the darkness of despair. 

That man is spiritually dead is evident by his conduct. If 
he were alive to God, his principal desire would be to please 
the giver of life. But, on the contrary, we find that every man 
has gone in the ways of his own heart, and “ has done abomina- 
ble iniquity :” for men’s hearts are corrupt; they are * deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked :” therefore, sinners 
“call evil good, and good evil; they put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness.” This is deplorably the case of every unre- 
newed man: 


“ All his hopes 
Tend downward; his ambition is to sink, 
To reach a depth profounder still, sad still 
Profounder, in the fathomless abys 
Of folly, plunging in pursuit of cath! 5 


If you ask for particular proofs that you are yet in the dark- 
ness of spiritual death; be assured that if you have never felt 
any trouble of soul on account of your sinfulness ; if you have 
never prayed to God for mercy, from a sense of your condemna- 
tion, and continued to implore pardon until God has enlightened 
your mind in the knowledge of Jesus Christ as your Saviour, 
and spoken peace to your soul; if you do not read the sacred 
_ scriptures with diligence, with pleasure, and profit, and love to 
draw nigh to God in prayer and the institutions of his church, 
you are yet, undoubtedly, “ alienated from the life of God by 
reason of the blindness of your heart.” 

Do you flatter yourself that God is too good to punish you 
for being habitually profane in your language, taking God’s 
name in vain, and having been guilty of thousands of nameless 
vices? Do you think that a few words of prayer, uttered with 
your lips, without your hearts being affected by a sense of the 
guilt of sin, will lay God under obligations to forgive you, and 
bless you forever? How often have you asked God to blast you 
in everlasting death: and would not the justice of God be as 
glorious in his answering this prayer, as would be his mercy in 
granting your unmeaning request of forgiveness? ‘ Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked ;” “ he that soweth to the wind shall 
reap the whirlwind.” If you do not hate sin and desire to be 
holy, you are yet in the darkness of death, for “ without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord.” 

But you may have resolved to do better ; to reform your life, 
and try to gain God’s favour, by leaving off some of your sinful 
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practices, whilst you retain others, which you endeavour to per- 
suade yourself are but of little account. This is not enough. 
Jesus Christ says, “ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” You must be changed in heart. A mere 
external and partial reformation will never be the means of your 
arriving in heaven. This is a deception which has too fre- 
quently shipwrecked the hopes of men. ‘“ Their tacklings are 
loosed ; they could not well strengthen their mast; they could 
not spread the sail.” Death overtakes the sinner. The grave 
yawns to receive the desolate victim of Satan’s craft. The 
blackening clouds of the wrath of heaven affright the guilty 
spirit, which trembles at its doom, 


«‘ And shrieks and hovers o’er the dark abyss!” 


Do you inquire, “* How then can a man be just with God ?”” 
There is a light sufficient to direct the voyager to the desired 
port. Jesus Christ affirms, “ I am the light of the world.” This 
leads to the consideration of the second truth proposed: viz. 

II. “ Life and immortality are brought to light through the 

ospel.” 

‘Although light may exist, yet, from ignorance of that light, 
men may perish in darkness. And if an enemy exhibit false 
lights to facilitate our destruction, unless we have a certain test 
by which to determine whether the light be true or treacherous, 
we shall be in danger of ruin. 

God has given us a revelation of himself. This is his testi- 
mony, that Jesus Christ is “the true light.” ‘ For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” And for the information of all who inquire the course 
to heaven, Christ says, ‘“‘ I am the way, the truth and the life.” 
This testimony is the gospel which is preached unto men. And 
therefore, “ Life and immortality are brought to light through 
the gospel.” 

The gospel has the peculiar property, by the application of 
the Holy Spirit, of opening to the sinner’s view his true charac- 
ter. It claims his confidence in its truth, by its first discover- 
ing to him his wretchedness, and utter inability to deliver him- 
self from his state of condemnation. It penetrates the dark re- 
cesses of his soul, and makes him acquainted with his enmity 
against God ; as a light in a dark place, it “is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” The sins of the penitent 
soul, which, in an unenlightened state, he considered but trifles, 
he now beholds as billows, swelling, and threatening to dash him 
to pieces, and to engulf him in fathomless wo. This personal 
conviction of the divine authority of God’s testimony against 
the sinner, brings him into a state of humiliation, contrition, and 
Vou. II.—Presb. Mag. 2Q 
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submission; urged by a sense of his necessities, he cries to God 
for mercy ; the gospel now shows him the way of life through 
faith in the Lord Jesus, and he is encouraged by its assurances 
that there is plenteous redemption in the blood of Christ; he 
ponders the page of divine truth, and, with increasing interest, 
contemplates the mystery ‘into which angels desire to look :” 
the life, the obedience, the sufferings, the death of the Saviour 
of the lust, are subjects which occupy his thoughts and raise his 
admiration and gratitude; the matchless love of his dying Lord 
fills his soul; and whilst by faith he looks to the cross, tears of 
penitence and holy affection mingle in his eyes. But, when he 
contemplates his gloriously exalted Mediator interceding for 
sinners, he adores the grace by which he is brought to experi- 
ence that the gospel is ‘‘ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God unto salvation.” Thus the gospel dispels the moral dark- 
ness of the mind of man, and directs the troubled spirit to Jesus 
Christ, “ the Light of the world ;” and cherishes in the bosom 
of the believer a hope full of a blissful immortality. 

I will now close this address with a few practical remarks. 

1. Man is a voyager on the ocean of this life; his destination 
is Eternity; his course is through a dangerous world: in the 
boundless region to which he is hastening is the Haven of Holy 
Rest; as a guide to this stormless port, Jesus Christ manifests 
himself. By this celestial light the spiritual mariner may steer 
with safety and assurance of an abundant entrance into the de- 
sired haven. This light shines with attractive lustre in the gos- 
pel; the testimony of God furnishes all that is necessary for in- 
formation respecting the dangers of the voyage, and affords 
every facility for escaping them. The faithful ministers of 
Christ are his commissioned pilots, who admonish unwary men 
to respect the kindness and counsel of Jehovah. By these, sin- 
ners are exhorted to look to Christ “ the author and finisher of 
the Christian’s faith;” “the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey him.” Reflecting the glory of their divine Mas- 
ter, they “shine as lights in the world, holding forth the word 
of life.” 

2. In the region of Eternity is also the Gulf of Wo. To 
this dismal place, they who obey not the gospel of Christ are’ 
driven by the tempests of their lusts. Their ignorance of dan- 
ger is the consequence of their obstinate rejection of the warn- 
ings of the word of God and contempt of his counsel ; “ they 
love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil ;” 
they will not look at the chart, lest in discovering their danger, 
their ignorance should be exposed; they will not “search the 
scriptures;” ‘they will not come to the light, lest their deeds 
should be reproved.” The pilots, the ministers of the gospel, 
knowing the terrors which will be the result of the presumption 
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of ungodly men, would persuade them seriously to reflect on 
their condition; they strive to convince them, that now the Sun 
of Righteousness, the Lord Jesus Christ, in the meridian splen- 
dour of his grace, illuminates his word, and sheds his benign 
rays upon the world. Now is the time for sinners to take a cor- 
rect observation, and to ascertain their state. In a moment it 
may be too late, when the Sun of Hope will have sunk below 
the horizon of mercy, and they be left eternally to mourn in 
bitterness their neglect of this great salvation. You may now 
be very near Eternity; it is time for you to try your soundings; 
_ look out for the Light which shows the entrance to the Haven of 
Rest. Does darkness obseure your prospect? Do gusts of temp- 
tation still baffle your efforts to make the heavenly port? Or do 
false lights, exhibited by the prince of darkness, decoy you to 
the horrid gulf? Is your course laid heavenward? Or, are 
your unhallowed passions and sensual propensities swiftly car- 
rying you down to hell? O, my friends, it is time for you to 
know in whose employ you have entered ; in what trade you are 
engaged ; what wages you are to receive; to what port you are 
sailing. He who has never devoted his heart to God is led cap- 
tive by the devil at his will: he is the slave of lust; and “lust 
when it is conceived bringeth forth sin; and sin when it 1s 
finished bringeth forth death; for, saith the word of truth, 
“ the wages of sin is death!” Look forward—a storm is gather- 
ing; itis the storm of Jehovah’s wrath; with terror and de- 
struction it is ready to burst upon the impenitent sinner, for 
‘the wrath of God cometh upon the children of disobedience ;” 
and thus saith the Spirit of the Most High, “ On the wicked he 
will rain snares, fire and brimstone, and an horrible tempest; 
this shall be the portion of their cup!” Listen not to the enemy, 
who, hailing you from ahead, amidst the false glare of damning 
delusion, cries “ All’s well!” when you are near, very near 
eternal perdition: already you are beating on the rocks, and 
your shattered barque cannot much longer live upon the foaming 


flood. Raise your signal of distress, and cry for deliverance to 


Him, 


‘*¢ Who rides upon the stormy wind, 
And manages the seas.” 


He is mighty to save, even unto the uttermost. You have hi- 
therto been laying your course from the Haven of Rest; you 
may yet perceive, through the blackness of the storm, a glim- 
mering ray of “the true Light,” which cheers the spiritual 
. Navigator, as 

‘“‘ The hope-beaming star in the desert of night.” 


It invites sinners who are embarked on the dangerous ocean of 
this mortal life, thither to bend their course, and to cast their 
anchor of hope “ within the veil.” 
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Thousands and tens of thousands of glorious spectators se- 
cure of happiness in the “land of pure delights,” are witnesses 
of your folly ; your return would occasion universal joy to the 
inhabitants of the celestial world ; with rapture they would hail 
you welcome to the shores of bliss, and to the pleasures of their 
pure society. Jesus Christ the King of glory, the Light of the 
world,” the Sovereign of the universe, whose presence secures 
the felicity of heaven, waits to receive you, to give you eternal 
life and crowns of immortal glory. KR, 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINYE. 


ON PSALMODY. 


Nothing is more common, than for writers on controversy to 
verge into extremes. This is so much the case, that when a 
subject has been long argued before the public, it may be cal- 
culated with almost absolute certainty, that the contending par- 
ties are further apart than when they commenced ; and in re- 
ceding from one another, they have receded from the truth. 
The impartial inquirer, who would ascertain what is right, will 
find it on neither side ; but in something like a middle position. 
“Truth lies between.” I cannot help thinking this to be most 
decisively the case, in the cantroversy on the subject of Psal- 
mody, which has for a considerable time disturbed the church 
in our country. The great question is, what ought to be the 
matter sung. One party insist that nothing but the Psalms of 
the Old Testament, ought to be used in the public worship of 
God. ‘That to offer any thing of human composition, however 
evangelical, is will worship and unacceptable to the Deity ; 
while an opposite party insist, that the Psalms of Scripture be- 
long more properly to the Mosaic economy, are Jewish Psalms, 
and scarcely suitable for New Testament worship; and, though 
some of them may be sung, yet they are inferior for the purpose 
of edification, to what uninspired men, who have the full ad- 
vantage of New Testament light, may produce. Both these 
Opinions appear to me to be entirely extremes. Let us examine 
them coolly and impartially.—To begin with the last. 

It is true, concerning the Psalms of Scripture, that they were 
given under the Mosaic economy, and were used in the ser- 
vice of the temple; but it will not do to infer from this, that 
they are to be laid aside under the gospel. The whole Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures were given under the Mosaic economy, and 
appointed to be read in the synagogue every Sabbath day. But 
are they abolished with the typical part of that economy, which 
was a shadow of good things to come, and to be read no more? 
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Nobody will pretend it—and that the book of Psalms is abol- 
ished, to be sung no more, is as little to be pretended. For 
the very same reason which would exclude them from being 
sung with profit, would exclude them from being read with 
profit. ‘The duty of praising God has undergone no change— 
in substance, it is the same now that it was when David and 
Asaph, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, delivered their 
psalms to the church, That which was praise then is certainly 
praise still; and the very fact of the scripture psalms being the 
inspiration ‘of the Holy Ghost, would seem to give them a supe- 
riority above every uninspired production ; and a superiority 
they unquestionably have, in all the great essentials of praise, 
What is praise? Ascriptions to God of the glory that is due, 
expressions of love to him, of humble fear before him, of entire 
dependance on him, of desire towards him, of rejoicing in him, 
of devotedness unto him, &c.&c. Now I will venture to as- 
sert, without fear of contradiction, from any who would have a 
right to contradict, I mean those who have an intimate and ex- 
perimental acquaintance with their Bibles, that all of those things 
which the heart can pour forth before God, abound in the book 
of Psalms, at least equal to any thing that is found in any other 
part of scripture, either of the Old or New Testament: and if 
so, where is the human production that will surpass them. It 
is true, there is much of the hidden mysteries of godliness, pro- 
phesy, and dark sayings, in the book of Psalms. Of this they 
partake in common with almost every other portion of God’s 
word. But if this is any objection against the use of them, un- 
der the gospel dispensation, it was unquestionably a much 
stronger objection under the law. Babes in Christ now can 
understand portions of the psalms, that were almost incompre- 
hensible before the coming of Christ, to masters in Israel. 
Most evidently the psalms are designed to be studied as well 
as sung. 

As for the opinion, that some portions of the psalms breathe a 
spirit of resentment and revenge against the personal enemies 
of the Psalmist, inconsistent with the forgiveness of the gospel, 
and tend to generate such a feeling in the bosoms of those who 
use them, it is surprising that any who believe in the inspiration 
of the psalms should allow themselves to entertain it. Does 
God’s word contain contradictions? Is it the minister of sin? 
Certainly, before such a sentiment 1s hazarded, we ought to be 
sure we thoroughly understand those portions of God’s word to 
which such a defect is attributed. 

The want of a literal version of the book of Psalms, smooth 
and harmonious, such as the improved state of the English lan- 
guage calls for, is greatly to be regretted ; and to this want, is to 
be ascribed in part, the disrelish into which the psalms of scrip- 
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ture have fallen with many pious persons. But it is humbly 
conceived it is not the chief reason. The very excellence of 
the psalms themselves has its effect. Their depth of matter, 
their spirituality, their sublimity, their transcendant elevation of 
devotion, raise them above the comprehension, and above the 
standard of devotional feeling of ordinary Christians. It is a’ 
fact, that Christians of deficient attainments, often find them- 
selves more edified in reading other books than the Bible, and 
really relish them more. But the higher Christians rise in gra- 
cious experience, the higher is their esteem for the pure word 
of God, until at length, every human production becomes in- 
sipid in comparison therewith. As it certainly can have no 
good effect to promote in the public mind, a preference of other 
books to the Bible, so it is conceived there can no good effect 
arise from promoting in the public taste, a preference of other 
compositions to the psalms the Holy Spirit hath inspired. 

Let us now consider the opposite extreme into which they 
have run, who, in their zeal for scripture psalmody, make the 
singing of any thing else, however true and evangelical, a spe- 
cies of idolatry, offensive to the Deity. It will be proper to re- 
mark here, in the first place, that the character of Dr. Watts, 
the value of his psalms, the offensive things said to be contained 
in the preface to his psalm book, as first published, have really 
nothing to do with the question, which is simply this, may we 
sing in public worship with edification to ourselves, and ac- 
ceptance to the great object of worship, psalms and hymns, 
which express the truths and duties of divine revelation, though 
such psalms and hymns are no literal version of any part of 
scripture? Surely, in the decision of this question, though it 
should be proven (which I am far from allowing,) that Dr. 
Watts was an heretic, and his psalms tinctured with heresy, it 
would amount to just nothing. Still we might use the psalms 
and hymns of another man, or we might use those of Dr. Watts 
that were free from the defilement of the rest. 

In proceeding to a very brief examination of this question, it 
is of importance to remark, that we have no proof that even the 
Old Testament worshippers were confined by any divine autho- 
rity to the exclusive use of the book of Psalms. The scriptures 
contain no command to this purpose. The only passage where 
any thing is said on the subject is 2 Chron. 29 and 30, where it 
is mentioned, ‘“* Moreover, Hezekiah the king, and the princes, 
commanded the Levites to sing praise unto the Lord with the 
words of David and Asaph.” It is surely too much to construe 
this into a divine command never, on any future occasion, to sing 
praise but in the words of David and Asaph. And, until it is 
shown that divine authority confined the Old Testament church 
to inspired psalms, it is too much to insist that the New Testa- 
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ment church shall never use any other. If it is granted that in 
later ages the Jewish church did confine themselves to the book of 
Psalms in their public praises, yet it is not granted that their usage 
merely is divine authority. But we have expressions of the mind 
of the Holy Spirit in the New Testament, which, in my judg- 
ment, ought to settle the question for ever: for i instance, Col. ii. 
16, «Let the word of Christ dwell ; in you richly, in all wisdom, 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 
Now granting that all the kinds of poetical composition here 
called psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, are found -in the 
book of Psalms, it will only follow from this text, that they are 
allowed to be used with others that are edifying. The words 
are without limitation, and no more express the psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs of scripture than any other; unléss, 
indeed, there is something in the scope of the passage to limit 
the interpretation: but, instead of this, thescope of the passage 
forbids limitation ; the ‘dmatton: is “to teach and admonish one 
another.” ‘This is the use of singing praise ; it is not to gratify 
God’s ear with the music we make, but to instruct and edify 
ourselves. Now, if it is granted, (and who will deny it?) that 
wholesome instruction and sound admonition may be commu- 
nicated in an uninspired psalm or hymn, it clearly follows that 
the text is a warrant to make use of such psalm or hymn. 
There is one remark further worthy of very particular conside- 
ration: it is this, the music of the voice is not essential to praise. 
God may be, ahd is praised without singing, as acceptably as 
with it. In prayer we praise him, and in singing praise to him 
we pray to him: the two duties of prayer and praise run into 
one another. Now, we know most assuredly, that in the praises 
we offer without singing, we are accepted if there is grace in 
the heart, though the words in which the praise is expressed, are 
not the words of scripture. But the same words which are ac- 
cepted in prayer, may be the words of a psalm or hymn, or 
though prose they may be set to music and sung in the same 
faith, and love, and gratitude, and joy as in prayer; and will they 
then be rejected because of the singing? If they are simply 
said with grace in the heart, will the person who says them 
be blessed in the exercise ; but if they are sung with the same 
grace in the heart, will they who sing them meet with the 
frowning challenge, “who hath required this at your hands?” 
Upon the whole, is it not evident that in this controversy about 
‘psalmody, there are great extremes on both sides, and to these 
extremes are to be ascribed, chiefly, the offences and alienations 
which have most unhappily sprung out of it. It cannot be other 
than highly displeasing to those who are attached to the psalmody 
of scripture, to hear those sacred songs in which holy men of old, 
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under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, poured forth their 
whole souls, in faith, in love, in admiration, in hope and in joy 
before their Almighty Maker and Redeemer; those sacred songs 
which their fathers have gone to heaven singing, and which they 
themselves have sung from early infancy in God’s sanctuary ; 
to hear them undervalued, as below the pious effusions of unin- 
spired men, as Jewish psalms, nay, cursing psalms, unfit, some 
ef them, for gospel worship. On the other hand, it might be 
no less displeasing to those who have been accustomed. to the 
sweet evangelical psalms and hymns of sainted, though unin- 
spired men, which celebrate the glories of the Redeemer’s per- 
son, his work, his love, his redeeming grace, which breathe 
forth the sincerity of faith in him, and the devotedness of love 
to him ; those sacred songs which their fathers too have gone 
to heaven singing, and which they themselves have sung in the 
sanctuary, with elevated feelings of faith and love that give them 
a foretaste of future bliss ; to hear them denounced as abomina- 
ble idolatries, and those who sing them declared to be worthy 
ef excommunication from the fellowship of pure worshippers. 
Surely these things ought not to be: if there is any subject, 
about which they who love the Lord Jesus Christ ought to ex- 
ercise forbearance, it is this subject. Angry contentions pro- 
ducing a disruption of that fellowship which the followers of 
Christ Jesus are bound to maintain, must be worse than any 
error which may exist on either side. When shall all who call 
Jesus, Master, feel in full force the binding obligation of his 
holy commandment, “ forbearing one another in love.” 
MOoDERATOR. 


ll agearemee ne 


IS SABBATH EVENING, OR SATURDAY EVENING, A PART OF 
THE SABBATH? 


( Continued from p. 278.) 


Here it becomes necessary to pay attention to the position of 


the Rev. Doctor, that after God had created the chaos, darkness 
rested upon it for a certain space, and thence infers that the 
first night must necessarily have preceded the day. Feeling all 
deference to so high authority, we nevertheless believe there is 
a material fallacy in this argument. We observe, 

1. It is true there was darkness on the chaos before the light 
was created, but,‘is the Dr. or any one certain, that that dark- 
ness constituted any part of the first natural day, or that time 
had at all commenced ? If so, how far back would you reckon to 
get a part of the first day? It was dark, it is true, and so it had 
been from eternity. Will you go back just twelve hours, into 
that eternal darkness, to get a night for the first day which was 


ot 
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about to dawn? and so make it sure that the first natural day, 
and of course the first Sabbath, commenced with night. But it 
will not be an evening that vou have obtained after all. An 
evening is the beginning of the night, but this is the end of 
a night, and will by no means answer for the term evening. But 
if this retrograde measurement is allowed in order to get a whole 
night, and that not such as to answer the scripture expression, 
there can be no possible objection to our going about six hours — 
back to get all’that portion of a night intervening between mid- 
night and the dawn of-day, which would accommodate our 
scheme entirely. Why would not this be as fair a construction 
of the text as the other? The same objection could not be 
against it, as it would be morning in the common acceptation of 
that term, if it must necessarily include twelve hours of the 
twenty-four. So that the principles upon which that scheme is | 
founded, if properly applied, would rather favour our scheme 
than the other. 

2. But we must observe next, we think nothing can be col- 
lected from this expression to favour either scheme. For if we 
allow this darkness spoken of, to constitute a part of the first 
natural day, a little after we learn that when God had created 
the light, he divided the light from the darkness, one he called 
day, the other mzght. Here then is another night, which was 
certainly included in the first natural day, a night which existed 
after the light had been created; and if the other darkness spoken 
of belonged to the first day, then there were two nights to 
the first day, an absurdity too glaring to bear inspection a mo- 
ment. This darkness constituting really the first night was oc- 
casioned of course, as darkness is still, by the shade of the 
earth while light shined on one side of it only. And the divi- 
sion between light and darkness spoken of, must have been that 
which takes place still at the horizon. If this view of the sub- 
ject is correct, there will be no necessity of reckoning back into 
eternity to get either the whole or a part of the first night. 

For eternity it must have been. Time is measured duration, 
and there could, therefore, have been no time before there was 
either light or darkness, or any thing else to measure it by. 
The truth of the matter then seems to be, as far as we can dis- 
cover it on this abstruse subject, that time commenced at the 
moment when God said, Let there be light, and there was light. 
Light is that by which time is measured; now, then, ¢zme com- 
menced; all before was eternity or unmeasured duration; now 
the first natural day commenced. Of course in one part of the 
earth it commenced in the full blaze of noon; at another pre- 
cisely at midnight; at one place at 6 P. M.; at another at 6 A. M. 
All this we know from the spherical form of the earth; and 
from the nature of the case, no argument can be derived from, 
Vou, Il.— Presb. Mag. 2R rs 
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this view of the subject, to favour one or the other particular 
time for beginning the Sabbath or any other day. And nothing 
but the circumstance that our venerable Puritan ancestors 
adopted this theory, and that this with many of their peculiar 
excellencies has descended from father to son, consecrated by 
time and rendered venerable by prescription, and that the sons 
have received this with the valuable blessings which constitute 
the legacy of such fathers, could account for the use of such an 
argument as this to defend their cause. For, so far as this ar- 


gument is concerned, it seems to be equally proper to begin the 


day at midnight, at noon, at 6 A. M., or 6 P. M., or any other 
time. 

The second proposition upon which this practice depends for 
fits support, is that the Jews commenced their Sabbath in the 
evening preceding the day. The proof of this is sought for in 
the following passages of scripture: Lev. xxiii. 32; “ From even 
unto even shall ye celebrate your Sabbath:” Neh. xiii. 19; “ And 
it came to pass when the gates of Jerusalem began to be dark 
before the Sabbath, I commanded that the gates should be shut, 
and that they should not be opened till after the Sabbath :”” Mark 
i. 32; “ And at even, [on the Sabbath] when the sun did set, they 
brought unto him all that were diseased, and them that were 
possessed with devils, and the city was gathered together at the 
door.” We know, it has been commonly taken for granted, that 
the Jews began their Sabbaths at evening, although I never have 
seen any very strong testimony of the fact. The first passage 
refers to the great day of atonement, and not to the ordinary 
weekly Sabbath, as is evident from the context. On the passage 
in Nehemiah the Doctor acknowledges there is evidence in the 
expression itself, that the Sabbath had not commenced when it 
began to be dark at the gates of Jerusalem. As to the expres- 
sion, before the Sabbath, we see in it no other evidence that the 
Sabbath commenced that evening than the precaution of closing 
the gates then, which would have been a proper and prudent 
measure, on supposition that the Sabbath did not commence till 
midnight. The expression, before the Sabbath, would rather fa- 
vour this last construction than the other. The passage from 
Mark, if it has a bearing on the subject, affords only a negative 
argument, viz. that the sick were brought to our Saviour on 
Sabbath evening, and there is no mention of any murmuring 
among the Jews on that account, though they were afterward 
sufficiently fond of finding fault with our Saviour for what he 
did on the Sabbath. But this passage is very far from affording 
evidence that the evening before Sabbath was considered by the 
Jews as holy time, which was the thing to be proved. Nor do 
we find any evidence of this in either of the passages referred 
to, though we could not assert the contrary to be the fact. 
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But, granting that the Jews kept their Sabbath from sunset- 
ting to sunsetting, or from evening to evening, what bearing has 
it upon our question? which is, at what hour in the twenty-four 
is our Christian Sabbath to begin? The Jews, if they began the 
Sabbath at sunsetting, did so for reasons peculiar to themselves. 
And we maintain, that we should begin the Sabbath just as we 
do other days, only being sure, at whatever hour we begin it, 
to reckon twenty-four complete hours to its close. If the scrip- 
tures no where determine at what hour we are to begin to reckon 
our natural day, and we know of no passage which determines 
it, nor that this is pretended by any, we are left to begin our 
Sabbath as we do other days. Now all modern nations except, 
perhaps, the Turks, Austrians, and Italians, begin their civil 
day at midnight. We know of nothing either in scripture or 
the nature of the case, that opposes the practice, nor any reason 
why we should: not begin our Sabbath as we do other days. 

But with regard to the particular evening which the Jews 
kept, it can have no direct bearing on the present question: for 
those with whom we have to do at present, agree with us, that 
the day of the Sabbath has been changed from the resurrection 
ef Christ, and as we are not confined to the day, so neither 
ought we to be to the particular hour when the Jews kept their 
Sabbath. Both should be peculiarly Christian. 

We have now finished what it is thought necessary to say in 
reply to the arguments offered, to show that the Sabbath com- 
mences on Saturday evening, and it has been seen by this time 
how far these come short of producing conviction or deciding 
the point in controversy. Stronger arguments than these must 
be presented to induce us to give up the practice which has ob- 
tained in the great mass of our churches. But we offer some 
considerations from scripture, which have a positive bearing in 
support of our theory and practice. ) 

1. We, and our brethren, who differ from us in this respect, 
agree in keeping the first day of the week as holy time, and for 
the same reason, because on that day our Saviour rose from the 
dead, and rested from his work. But he did not rise on the 
evening of Saturday, but continued in the prison of the grave, 
and under the power of death. His disciples were at that time 
in mourning and bitterness of spirit. If the first Christian Sab- 
bath began then, the disciples did not and could not keep it. For 
holy time is a time of rejoicing, and they could not rejoice 
while their Master was in the grave. | 

And does it not seem utterly improper for us to be keeping 
a day of rejoicing at the very hour when the primitive disci- 
ples were properly clothed in the deepest mourning? But, on 
the other hand, our Saviour did rise in the morning of the. first 
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day of the week, very early, which is the precise time when we 
commence reckoning the Sabbath. 

2. Our Saviour did meet with his assembled disciples on the 
evening of the day of his resurrection, and sazd, peace be unto 
you, and blessed them ; communicated to them knowledge and 
grace. And we have good reason to believe and hope, that he 
has often since acknowledged the sanctity of this season, by 
conferring similar blessings, and that he continues to do so.—. 
Here, it may be observed, that our argument is of the same kind 
as that by which both we and our opponents prove a substitution 
of the first instead of the seventh day: viz. The example of our 
Saviour and his apostles after the resurrection, which, with us, 
should have all the force of positive precept. Before the resur- 
rection neither precept nor example, if they abounded, could 
have much influence in deciding a thing wherein it is confessed, 
on all hands, there was a change at that time; much less if 
they are extremely equivocal or entirely wanting. But our Sa- 
viour and his apostles, as uniformly met on the evening of the 
Lord’s day, and kept it holy as the day time. And those seasons 
were often much blessed. He improved them in communicating 
to their understandings a knowledge of the scriptures, and his 
benediction was, peace be unto you. Now what need we fur- 
ther witness. The scriptures may be searched in vain for such 
positive evidence, that Saturday evening was ever kept; and if 
we mistake not, we have produced strong evidence that it was 
not, and could not, and ought not to have been kept, the day 
before the resurrection, which was the example for all succeeding 
Sabbaths. 

3. In the course of these hints respecting our Saviour’s 
meeting with his disciples on Sabbath evening, there is some- 
thing which looks like positive testimony. 

John xx. 19: “Then the same day, at evening, being the first 
day of the week, when the doors were shut where the disciples 
were assembled, came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith 
unto them, peace be unto you.”” Here are two words which, can- 
didly considered, will do much toward deciding this question. 
The same day at evening. It seems then, that the evening after 
the day is, by the Holy Ghost, included in the same natural or 
civil day with the light which precedes; i.e. numerically the 
same. If the day is the first day of the week, the evening fol- 
lowing is the first day of the week ; and the evening before, the 
seventh day of the week. If the day be the Lord’s day, then 
the evening following is the Lord’s day, and of course the 
evening before some other day than the Lord’s day. 

But if the other practice of reckoning time were correct, be- 
ginning at sunsetting—the evening after this day mentioned, in- 
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stead of being the first day of the week, as is here expressly 
declared, would be the second day of the week; instead of the 
Lord’s day it would be Monday. Whatever then was the prac- 
tice under the Old Testament dispensation, this passage seems 
to be decisive as to the proper mode of reckoning time since ttre 
resurrection of Christ. 

II. Having now finished what it was designed to say with re- 
gard to scripture authority, that may be relied on for one or the 
other practice, and finding that if it does not lean decisively to- 
ward that practice, which the great body of the Presbyterian 
church have adopted; at least it will not be deemed arrogance to 
say, that it is far from being decisive to either; we are, there- 
fore, left at liberty to examine the question on the score of ex- 
pediency. We must say then, we do not think the practice of 
keeping Saturday evening as a part of the Sabbath, is expe- 
dient. 

1. Because it is not keeping regularly a whole Sabbath.— 
Adopting the practice of commencing the celebration of the 
Lord’s day at dusk orcandlelighting, which is the plan received 
by the Rev. Dr. Dwight, the variation must be great. For, 
owing to the state of the atmosphere and various other causes, 
this time varies in this climate from half an hour to an hour and 
a half after sunset. Of course here we are exposed to a con- 
stant variation to this amount in each of our Sabbaths, which 
seems unwarrantable. Unless labourers out of doors and in, 
should make it a rule to begin their Sabbath as soon as they can 
conveniently get through their work—which would be a de- 
plorable state of things, and easily relapsed into in time of de- 
generacy. ) 

But let us extend our views of this subject, and see its ope- 
ration in other climates. It is presumed, that every command 
of the decalogue is equally binding and equally applicable, and 
in the same sense in every part of the globe. But in very high 
latitudes there is scarce any real darkness, but a sort of twilight 

instead of it. When shall the people here commence their Sab- 
bath? Going by the clock, which is our plan, there is no diffi- 
culty, for there never could be any hesitation in distinguishing 
one day from another, and their Sabbath begins as soon as the 
first day of the week begins. Rut if you direct them to keep 
holy time as soon as it is dark, it may not be dark, in any sense 
of the word, till midnight; perhaps nothing more ‘than twilight 
then. And, under the most favourable view we can take of the 
subject, so much must be left to construction, and judgment, 
and common practice, that the sanctity and peace of the Lord’s 
day, would be very much exposed to encroachment, both at its 
commencement and at its close. 
But what shall we say with regard to still higher latitudes, 
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where the sun does not set for even months together. Must 
these people count a week of six years in succession, and then 
sanctify a Sabbath of another year? Utterly aside from the in- 
tentions of the law, which is to keep one period of twenty-four 
hours in seven days. But how can this sad confusion be avoided 
en the plan of commencing either at sunsetting or dark? All 
which confusion might be avoided on what we deem the autho- 
rized plan of commencing at twelve. 

2. Another objection is, it interferes with necessary business 
at the close of the week. We are required to remember the Sab- 
bath, to keep it holy, which imposes an obligation to prepare for 
it, and renders numerous and nameless duties necessary in every 
department of society. For these duties of preparation we want 
the ordinary hour of Saturday evening. It does not avail to 
say, that these can as well be disposed of at an earlier hour.— 
We presume to say, they generally are not: if they are omitted 
here, they will crowd with all their care and hurry upon Sabbath 
morning, and leave the mind very much unprepared for the du- 
ties of the sanctuary. Besides, it is by no means convenient 
to change our employment at noon, or any other hour before 
the close of the day. So inconvenient at least, that not one in 
five hundred does it, and this is the objection. We think nothing 
in these remarks can be construed to encourage that eager sort 
of toil and drudgery, on Saturday afternoon, or evening, which 
we have sometimes witnessed ; as if people, grudging the loss 
of a day of rest from their pursuit of the world, were anxious, 
the last day of the week, to do the work of two days in one. 
Nothing could be more reprehensible, for it so unfits the mind 
and the body for the peculiar duties of the Sabbath, that it is as 
really a transgression of its sanctity as labour on that day itself. 
The duties we would assign to Saturday evening, are of a totally 
different class, that is, exclusively duties of preparation. Sanc- 
tify yourselves, Jor to-morrow is the Sabbath. We would crowd 
no fatiguing business into the close of the week. No journeys; 
no concourse of people to confuse and agitate the mind, if they 
could be avoided. The duties we refer to, are exclusively those 
of preparation. 

Further; as citizens of a community, where the civil day 
begins at midnight, our duty requires us to obey a legal process 
till that hour, and we must be wanting in some of those duties, 
as magistrates and citizens, not to conform in this respect, to 
the laws of our country, i.e. if they do not oppose the laws of. 
God, and we are now going on the supposition that they do not. 
If a few conscientious individuals keep themselves unspotted 
from the world in this respect, it cannot be expected that com- 
munity at large will, until a radical alteration takes place in the 
constitution of civil government, which is almost hopeless. 
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3. Our principal objection to this practice, on the score of ex- 
pediency, remains yet to be mentioned. It takes away the most 
precious season of reflection and meditation, on the exercises 
ef public worship, that the Lord of the Sabbath has favoured us 
with, viz. Sabbath Evening. All our hopes of doing good on the 
Sabbath day, depends upon making deep and lasting impres- 
sions on the mind. ‘To have such 1 impressions, there must be 
a time of reflection. How many valuable impressions; how 
many deep convictions ; how many solemn resolutions ; how 
many heartfelt relentings have vanished—have been as the 
morning cloud and as the early dew—have proved in vain, and 
worse than in vain, by hurrying away from the sanctuarv and 
engaging in plans. for worldly business—in the social and per- 
fectly innocent circle for conversation and chat—in the gay par- 
ties of youthful vanity, or in the tasteful gratifications of a 
singin# school. If people derive improvement from the solemn 
duties of the sanctuary, they must have the opportunity of se- 
clusion and reflection. ‘The time, therefore, succeeding public 
worship must be consecrated. Worldly thoughts and business, . 
and words and feelings, must be banished. In other words it 
must be kept as Aoly time. Have not all religious people felt 
so? Have not all sober serious people felt so? When attention 
to religion has become general, does not universal practice con- 
form to these views? Are not the only assemblies of this sea- 
son such as are calculated to deepen rather than erase serious 
impressions? ‘The conference—the lecture—the paternal fire- 
side for catechetical instruction—and if these cannot be had, 
Retirement. This fact then, shows that it is expedient that the 
Sabbath should extend into these concluding hours of the day. 
We have already, we think, shown this to be agreeable to the 
scriptures. If so, the corresponding hours on Saturday even- 
ing: are not necessary to make out one seventh part of the time. 


M.H. 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


AN INQUIRY. 


Rev. Eprror—I hope that the following difficulties will be 
solved by some of your correspondents. After some study, and 
thought upon the subject, I cannot see how the doctrine of 
‘¢God’s eternal decree,” can be upheld consistently with the 
idea of the Almighty’s justice, which the tenor of the scriptures 

ives us. 
° In the Confession of Faith (chap. iil. sec. 3.) it is declared, 
“‘ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and 
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others foreordained unto everlasting death.”* Now, if this de- 
cree be immutable, as all the decrees of Jehovah are, and if, as 
the next section reads, “ Their number (the elect) is so certain 
and definite, that it cannot be either increased, or diminished,”’} 
where is the necessity of preaching the gospel, or evangelizing 
the heathen? Orhow can this doctrine be reconciled with the in- 
spired invitations Come unto me al/ ye that labour—Ho! every 
one that thirsteth,” &c.? And how will we account for the fall 
of Satan and other angels from their exalted state of bliss? 
Again, in section 5th, we read that God predestinated the 
elect out of his mere free grace, and love, without any fore- 
sight of faith or good works, or perseverance in either of them, 
or any other thing in the creature, as conditions or causes mov- 
ing him thereunto.” How does this accord with the declara- 
tion in the first chapter of the first epistle general of Peter, 
where the apostle salutes the churches as “ elect according to 
the foreknowledge (xara xeoyvwciv) of God the Father?” 
TyRo. 


Sm mas 


Till something more full and satisfactory shall be furnished, 
perhaps Tyro may be edified by a careful perusal of the follow- 
ing remarks, taken from the works of the learned and excellent 
Rozert Lercuton, D.D. some time Bishop of Dunblane, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Glasgow (Scotland). 

We copy from Jerment’s edition, 1806, London: vol. iv. p. 
271, 272, &c. 


“ One thing we may confidently assert, that all those things which the great 
Creator produces in different periods of time, were perfectly known to him, 
and, as it were, present with him from eternity; and every thing that happens, 
throughout the several ages of the world, proceeds in the same order, and the 
same precise manner, as the Eternal Mind at first intended it should. That 
none of his counsels can be disappointed or rendered ineffectual, or in the least 
changed or altered by any event whatsoever: ‘Known to God are all his 
works,’ says the apostle in the council of Jerusalem; and the son of Sirach, 
‘God sees from everlasting to everlasting, and nothing is wonderful in his 
sight.’ Nothing is new orunexpected to him; nothing can come to pass that 
he has not foreseen; and his first thoughts are so wise, that they admit no se- 
cond ones that can be supposed wiser. ‘ And this stability, and immutability of 
the divine decrees,’ is asserted even by the Roman philosopher: ‘It is neces- 
sary,’ says he, ‘that the same things be always pleasing to him, who can never 
be pleased but with what is best.’ 

“Every artist, to be sure, as you also well know, works ‘according to some 
pattern, which is the immediate object of his mind; and this pattern, in the all- 
wise Creator, must necessarily be entirely perfect, and every way compiete. 
And, if this is what Plato intended by his ideas, which not a few, and these by 
no means unlearned, think very likely; his own scholar, the great Stagyrite, 
and your favourite philosopher, had, surely, no reason, so often, and so bitterly, 
to inveigh against them. Be this as it may, all that acknowledge God to be 
the author of this wonderful fabric, and all these things in it, which succeed 
one another in their turns, cannot possibly doubt, that he has brought, and 


* Rom. ix. 22, 23, Eph. i. 5, 6. + 2 Tim. 1.19. John. xiii. 18 
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continues to bring them all about, according to that most perfect pattern sub- 
sisting in his eternal councils; and these things, that we call are all un- 
alterably fixed and determined to him. For according to that of the philoso- 
pher, ‘ Where there is most wisdom, there is least chance,’ and therefore, 
surely, where there is infinite wisdom, there is nothing left to chance at all. 

“This maxim, concerning the eternal councils of the supreme Sovereign of 
the world, besides that it every where shines clearly in the books of the sacred 
scriptures, is also, in itself, so evident and consistent with reason, that we meet 
with it in almost all the works of the philosophers, and often, also, in those of 
the poets. Nor does it appear, that they mean any thing else, at least, for the 
most part, by the term fate; though you may meet with some things in their 
works, which, I own, sound a little harsh, and can scarcely be sufficiently soft- 
ened by any, even the most favourable interpretation. 

** But, whatever else may seem to be comprehended under the term fate, whe- 
ther taken in the mathematical or physical sense, as some are pleased to dis- 
tinguish it, must, at last, of necessity be resolved into the appointment and 
good pleasure of the supreme Governor of the world. If even the blundering 
astrologers and fortune-tellers acknowledge, that the wise man has dominion 
ever the stars; how much more evident is it, that all these things, and all their 
power and influence, are subject and subservient to the decrees of the all-wise 
God? Whence the saying of the Hebrews, ‘there is no planet to Israel.’ 

* And according as all these things in the heavens above, and the earth be- 
neath, are daily regulated and directed by the eternal King ; in the same pre- 
cise manner were they all from eternity ordered and disposed by him, who 
‘ worketh all things according to the counsel of his own will,’ who is more an- 
cient than the sea and the mountains, or even the heavens themselves. 

“These things we are warranted and safe to believe; but what perverse- 
ness, or rather madness, is it to endeavour to break into the sacred repositories 
of heaven, and pretend to accommodate those secrets of the divine kingdom to 
the measures and methods of our weak capacities! To say the truth, I acknow- 
ledge that I am astonished, and greatly at a loss, when I hear learned men, and 
professors of theology, talking presumptuously about the order of the divine 
decrees, and when I read such things in their works. Paul, considering this 
awful subject, ‘as an immense sea, was astonished at it, and viewing the vast 
abyss, started back, and cried out with a loud voice, O! the depth,’ &c. Nor 
is there much more sobriety or moderation in the many notions that are enter- 
tained, and the disputes that are commonly raised about reconciling these divine 
decrees, with the liberty and free-will of man. 

“It is indeed true, that neither religion, nor right reason, will suffer the ac- 
tions and designs of men, and consequently, even the very motions of the will, 
to be exempted from the empire of the counsel and good pleasure of God. 
Even the books of the heathens are filled with most express testimonies of the. 
most absolute sovereignty of God, even with regard to these. The sentiments 
of Homer are well known; and with him agrees the tragic poet Euripides, 
‘O! Jupiter,’ says he, ‘ why are we wretched mortals called wise? For we de- 
pend entirely upon thee, and we do whatever thou intendest we should.’ 

« And it would be easy to bring together a vast collection of such sayings, 
but these are sufficient for our present purpose. 

“ They always seemed to me to act a very ridiculous part, who contend, that 
the effect of the divine decree is absolutely irreconcilable with human hberty; 
because the natural and necessary liberty of a rational creature is to act or 
choose from a rational motive, or spontaneously and of purpose; but who sees 
not, that, on the supposition of the most absolute decree, this liberty is not 
taken away, but rather established and confirmed? For the decree is, that such 
an one shall make choice of, or do some particular thing freely. And, whoever 
- pretends to deny, that whatever is done or chosen, whether good or indifferent, 
is so done or chosen, or, at least, may be so, espouses an absurdity. But, ina 
word, the great difficulty in all this dispute is, that with regard to the origin of 
evil. Some distinguish, and justly, the substance of the action, as you call it, 
or that which is physical in the action, from the morality of it. This is of some 
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weight, but whether it takes away the whole difficulty, I will not pretend to say. 
Believe me, young gentlemen, it is an abyss—it is an abyss never to be perfectly 
sounded by any plummet of human understanding. Should any one say, ‘I am 
not to be blamed, but Jove and fate,’ he will not get off so, but may be nonplussed 
by turning his own wit against him; the servant of Zeno, the Stoic philosopher, 
being catched in an act of theft, either with a design to ridicule his master’s 
doctrine, or to avail himself of it, in order to evade punishment, said, ‘It was 
my fate to be a thief;—and to be punished for it, said Zeno.” Wherefore, if 
you will take my advice, withdraw your minds from a curious search into this 
mystery, and turn them directly to the study of piety, and a due reverence to 
the awful majesty of God. Think and speak of God and his secrets with fear 
and trembling, but dispute very littie about them; and, if you would not undo 
yourselves, beware of disputing with him; if you transgress in any thing, 
blame yourselves; if you do any good, or repent of evil, offer thanksgiving to 
God. This is what I earnestly recommend to you; in this I acquiesce myself; 
and to this, when much tossed and distressed with doubt and difficulties, I had 
recourse as toa safe harbour. If any of you think proper, he may apply to men 
of greater learning; but let him take care, he meet not with such as have more 
forwardness and presumption.” 


II 


REVIEW OF ** THE REFUGE.” 
(Concluded from page 222.) 


In his third letter, the author treats of the guilt and depravity 
of man by nature. ‘This malignant and fatal disease he traces 
up to its original source, by showing that, as Adam stood, in the 
covenant made with him in Paradise, as the federal head and 
representative of all his natural descendants, we sinned in him, 
and fell with him in his first transgression. From the apostacy 
of the great progenitor of the human race, proceeded that moral 
pestilence, which has diffused its deadly influence over the 
whole world, and not suffered a single individual to escape its 
fearful ravages. Hence we are by nature totally depraved ; 
being dead in sin, and utterly destitute of any remains of spiri- 
tual life. 

To this statement an objection is made. If all are totally de- 
praved, how happens it that we see such degrees of wickedness 
in the world? In replying to this objection, the author does not 
pretend to deny the fact. He expressly admits, ‘that there 
is a vast disparity as to moral turpitude between the actions of 
individuals. Some men, in a comparative view, may be properly 
denominated virtuous, and others completely vicious.” 


“But,” he adds, “the concession I have made does not in the Icast militate 
gp the doctrine of universal and equal depravity: because every percepti- 

e gradation of excellence arises, I presume, not from one man being less cor- 
rupt than another, but from the interposition of God, operating by natural 
causes, with a view to subserve his own glory in the government of a world 
entirely under the dominion of sin. Every Christian may with propriety say, 
If I have not, like David, committed murder and adultery ; nor with Peter, de- 
nied the Lord that bought me, it is not because my nature is less depraved, but 


because I have been either kept out of the way of temptation, or preserved 
from falling by it.”’—Page 106. 
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Having illustrated this point by the cases of Hazael; Hexé- 
kiah and Peter, he subjoins the following judicious remarks, 
for which he is chiefly indebted, as he acknowledges, by the — 
mark of a quotation, to some other writer. : 


“Man is not only dreadfully depraved, but is said to be without ~ 
to have no understanding. He receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. ‘Nor is it strange that the natural man should not diss 
cern the things of the Spirit; for, in all other cases, a simple perception can 
only be excited hy its proper object. The ideas of sound and colour, of pro- 
portion and y began of beauty and harmony, are never found in the mind, till 
the objects, by which these pleasing sensations or emotions are inspired, have 
been presented to our observation. How then shall we rightly apprehend the 
nature and effects of communicated grace, before they are felt? or can we 
explain to others sensations for which language has no words, and to which the 
persons whom we would enlighten have no feelings analogous in their own 
minds ?? ”—Page 109, 


In the progress of this letter the expedients, such as repentance 
and amendment, to which awakened sinners have recourse, in 
order to effect a change in that dreadful condition in which they 
find themselves, are shown to be wholly insufficient to secure 
them from deserved punishment ; while they depend on personak 
merit, instead of relymg on the Saviour for acceptance with 
God. This he demonstrates by adverting to the unchangeable 
demands of the moral law; by exhibiting the spotless purity 
of Jehovah, who cannot endure sin; and by showing that 
the Son of God undertook to redeem us from the ruins of our 
apostacy, which he would not have done if it had been im the 
power of man to redeem himself. 

Inthe fourth letter, the subject that had occupied the latter 
part of the preceding letter, is further prosecuted, by replying 
to objections that are usually urged against the extensive de- 
mands of the divine law, and the righteousness and atonement 
of Jesus Christ. | 

In opposition to the notion of some, that sin may be remitted 
without a satisfaction, he reasons thus, in the language of 
another : 

“‘*To pardon sin, as an absolute act of mercy, would be a total neglect of 
holiness, which is no more possible with God, than it isto put forth acts of 
power without wisdom. Now, the manifestation of divine holiness, in relation 
to guilt, can only be in the infliction of deserved penalty. As he cannot act 
powerfully without the exercise of infinite wisdom; so he cannot act mercifully 
without manifesting his infinite holiness. But to forgive sin, ‘as an act of abso- - 


lute mercy, would not be an act of holiness; and, therefore, no such act of ab- 
solute mercy is possible with God.’ ”—Page 126. 


This quotation ts followed by these remarks : 


“Besides, if an atonement for sin be not.indispensably necessary to forgive- 
ness, the incarnation—the life—the sufferings—and the death of Christ were 
superfluous: because, whatever was requisite to qualify a sinner for the enjoy- 
ment of heaven might, on this hypothesis, have been effected by the agency of 
the Holy Spirit. But, in addition to this gracious work of the divine Com- 
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forter, there are other offices to perform. He is to take of the things of Christ, 
and. show them to the church: to bring all things, in reference to his mediation, 
to remembrance; and to apply his blood to the conscience, which operations 
necessarily involve an atonement. If the way was so short, that by pure favour, 
without satisfaction, sin might have been pardoned; why, says Dr. Bates, should 
the infinite wisdom of God take so great a circuit ?—The apostle Paul supposes 
this necessity of satisfaction as an evident principle, when he proves wilful 
apostates to be incapable of salvation, ‘ because there remains no more sacrifice 
for sin:’ for the consequence were of no force, if sin might be pardoned without 
sacrifice, that is, without satisfaction.” —Page 127. 


The absurdity of supposing the law to be accommodated se 
as to suit the corruption of human nature, the author exposes in 
this forcible manner: 

“The drunkard thinks it hard that his momentary intemperance, which is 
injurious to no one but himself, should be regarded as unpardonable indulgence. 
The thief can never believe that his forcibly taking from others what he consi- 
ders as superfluous, in order to supply his own absolute wants, is a crime that 
calls for the interposition of vengeance. Thus, respecting every species of ini- 
quity, and through all gradations of guilt, each transgressor has, in his turn, a 
thousand arguments to plead in extenuation of his crimes: and these arguments, 
if not sufficiently oly to balance his guilt, ought, he thinks, so far to pre- 
vail as to secure him from final perdition. Every man becomes his own judge, 


and imagines himself possessed of both capacity and right to decide in his own 
cause. 


“Now, according to this hypothesis, there is no fixed standard of mght and 
wrong. There must be as many laws by which to judge, as there are indivi- 
duals to be judged. The great Arbiter of the universe can give no award. He 
has erected his tribunal in vain; and must either tamely acquiesce in the sen- 
tence which the criminal himself shall pronounce, or be stigmatized as a merci- 
less tyrant.”—Page 132. 


God is unquestionably merciful. Of the existence of mercy 
as an essential attribute of his nature, he has given‘us, in his 
providence, encouraging proofs, and in his revelation the most 
convincing evidence. ‘The exercise of this perfection is ever 
under the conduct of infinite wisdom. None but God himself 
can tell, in any given case, whether the exercise of it will com- 
port with his glory. ‘To expect an exercise of mercy in a case, 
concerning which we have no revelation, is unwarrantable ; but 
to depend on its exercise in a way that contradicts the whole 
tenor of revelation, is*madness and impiety combined. Yet 
how frequently are instances of such madness and impiety seen 
in this infatuated world! Men reject the interposition of mercy, 
in the way in which infinite wisdom deems it proper she should 
go forth to succour and save the sinful and helpless; and then 
presumptuously calculate, that, after being thus insulted, she 
will not fail to appear for their deliverance in the day of dis- 
tress, in a manner in which the whole scheme of our redemption 
proves, she neither will nor can act. The folly of such con- 
duct is thus reproved by the author of these letters: 


“When men of this description are told of their situation and their danger, 
nothing is more common than for them to reply, God is merciful; but, ‘this,’ 
as an ingemious writer expresses it, ‘is a false and fatal application of a divine 
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and comfortable truth. Nothing can be more certain than the proposition, nor 
more delusive than the inference. The truth is, no one does truly trust in God, 
who does not endeavour to obey him. For habitually to break his laws, and 
yet to depend on his favour ; to live in opposition to his will, and yet in expec- 
tation of his mercy; to violate his commands, and yet look for his acceptance, 
would not, in any other case, be thought a reasonable course of conduct; and 
yet it is by no means as uncommon as it is inconsistent.’ ”—Page 133. 


And again: 


“ That all appeals to the absolute mercy of God, unconnected with his holi- 

ness and his justice, are not only fallacious, but impious in the extreme, and as 
’ inconsistent with the first principles of justice as they are repugnant to the 
oracles of truth, is demonstrable. If sin be really hateful to God, and incom- 
patible with the perfect purity of his nature; if it be inimical to the happiness 
of the universe; the source of all the misery felt on earth or experienced in 
hell; and a transgression of a law that is denominated holy, and just, and good; 
surely it cannot be unjust to punish it! The penal sanction of the law, as re- 
corded by an apostle, runs thus: Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things written in the book of the law to do them. Now this awful sanction ‘is 
just, or it is not: if it be just, it cannot be unrighteous to enforce it; if it be not 
perfectly equitable, it was an act of injustice to appoint it. One of these con- 
sequences must follow.”—Page 135. 


It is surprising, that, while men feel their need of mercy, 
they will not accept of its aid, though pressingly tendered to 
them in the gospel. How can we account for this fact, but by 
adverting to the pride and depravity of human nature, which 
fix them in opposition to the humbling and holy method of sal- 


vation divine mercy has disclosed and brought to this perishing 
world ? 


“ This, however,” observes the writer, “is a way of saving sinners that mor- 
tifies the pride of man. It implicates him in extreme depravity, and abomina- 
ble guilt: it strips him of all his supposed excellency, and in the grand article 
of justification before God, places him on a level with harlots, publicans, and 
profligates. It attributes pouning to great natural abilities, shining talents, emi- 
nence in science, philosophy, or literature—to the possession of immense riches, 
extensive influence, or the pomp of princely magnificence : these are adventi- 
tious circumstances that have no influence in the momentous transaction. 
Though charity have founded a thousand hospitals, erected a thousand edifices 
for benevolent purposes, and supplied the wants of millions, she cannot com- 
mute for one sin, nor by these acts of splendid munificence, contribute any 
thing to facilitate acceptance with God. No moral worth, though the only 
thing that stamps intrinsic value on any character, and one grain of which is ten 
thousand times more excellent than all the elegant accomplishments, or the 
useful acquisitions ascribed to man, can plead a right to share the inestimable 
blessing. These are not actions, nor qualities for which apostate men are 
raised to the dignity of sons of God, and made heirs of an everlasting kingdom. 
Honours and privileges like these, claim a divine origin; nor will he that.shall 
happily experience the unutterable felicity, either here or hereafter, hesitate 
to sing with the church triumphant—‘ Unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and his Father, to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.’ 

“Salvation is a gift freely bestowed on man, not as deserving it—not as being 
' merited by the performance of certain duties, but as a grant of absolute grace 

through Christ. The praise, the honour, and the glory belong to him—not to 
the sinner: and the invaluable blessing must be received, if received at all, as 
that for which the recipient has paid no equivalent, performed no stipulations— 


as 4 gift gratuitously conferred on a wretch that deserves to perish.”—Page 
138, 139. 
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Large as our quotations have:been from this letter, we can- 
not resist the inclination to present our readers with another, 
that conveys a pungent reproof to those wretched men who are 
engaged in poisoning the minds of others with sceptical opinions, 
_and thus preventing the salvation of immortal souls. 


“Were I to suppose,” says the author to his fair correspondent, who it 
appears was exposed to the influence of such a man, “that Theron might 
impose on your simplicity and your candour by ‘ partial representations 
of consequences, intricate deductions of remote causes, or perplexed combi- 
nations of ideas, which, having various relations, appear different as viewed 
on different sides; yet what must be the event of such a triumph? A man 
cannot spend all his life in frolic: age, or disease, or solitude, will bring 
some hours of serious consideration; and it will then afford no comfort to think 
that he has extended the dominion of vice, that he has loaded himself with the 
crimes of others, and can never know the extent of his own wickedness, nor 
make reparation for the mischief that he has caused. There is not, perhaps, in 
all the stores of ideal anguish, a thought mofe painful, than the conscious- 
ness of having propagated corruption % vitiating principles; uf having not 
only drawn others from the paths of virtue, but blocked up the way by which 
they should return; of having blinded them to every beauty but the paint of 
pleasure, and deafened them to every call but the alluring voice of the sirens 
of destruction.’ ”’—Page 130. 


In his fifth letter, the author treats of that fundamental and 
immensely important doctrine of the gospel, redemption by the 
blood. of the Son of God. Inthe accomplishment of this mighty 
and glorious work, the Redeemer, he teaches us, assumed hu- 
man nature into a personal union with his divine nature; and 
thus became “ our near kinsman, whose right it was to redeem.” 
Thus qualified for obeving the precepts, and enduring the pen- 
alty of that holy law which man had violated, Jesus Christ acted 
as the representative of his people. ‘ Now, what the Lord 
Jesus Christ did and suffered, was not on his own account, but 
on account of his body, the church, of which he was constituted 
the representative.” Substitution he justly deems of vital im- 
portance in the economy of man’s redemption. 


“‘¢Take away the circumstance of substitution,’ he observes in the language 
of another, ‘and there is no more ground for reliance on the obedience of 
Christ, than for reliance on the obedience of Gabriel. We are made the righ- 
teousness of God, because we are in him, as our proxy and our head. Because 
he wrought the justifying righteousness, not only in our nature, but in our 
name, not only as our benefactor, but as our representative.’ ’—Page 157, 


Of the righteousness of Christ, he speaks in this animating 
strain: 

* By this work of our heavenly Substitute, the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘that holy 
law which we have broken is highly honoured; and that awful justice which 
we have offended is completely satisfied. By this righteousness the believer 
is acquitted from every charge, is perfectly justified, and shall be eternally 
saved. In this consummate work, Jehovah declares himself well pleased, and 
in it all the glories of the Godhead shine.—Yes, the obedience of our adora- 
ble Sponsor is perfect as divine rectitude could require; and excellent as eter- 
nal wisdom itself could devise. Admirable righteousness! who, that is taught 
of God, would not, with Paul, desire to be found in it! and who, that is con- 
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scious of an interest in it, can cease to admire and adore the grace that pro- 
vided, and the Saviour that wrought it ?’—* Surely,’ shall one say, ‘in the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength: even to him shall men come ; and all that 
are incensed against him shall be ashamed. In the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified and shall glory.’ ”—Page 160. 


In the close of this letter he directs the faith of his fair cor- 
respondent to the great Redeemer: 


“ Look, therefore, to this almighty Saviour—this friehd of sinners—thou pri- 
soner of hope. He is not only our advocate with the Father, against whom we 
have sinned, but the propitiation for our sins. ‘ God was in Christ ee 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them—for he hat 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the ri 
teousness of God in him—Be it known unto you, therefore, that through thi 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: and by him all that believe 
are justified from all things, from which they could not be justified by the law 
of Moses.’ Neither the number nor the magnitude of your sins forbids your 
approach. Were nane but the comparatively worthy encouraged to come, yain 
man might think he had whereof to boast. But in the affair of salvation, the 
Lord hath purposed to stain the pride of human glory, and to bring into con- 
tempt those things that are generally considered as establishing a kind of title 
to his favour and forgiveness. For were any other plea than sovereiga grace 
through the blood of Christ admitted in the court of heaven, the self-righteous 
moralist might glory in his doings; the wise man in ‘his wisdom; and the mi 
in his strength. But as nothing done by man can in the least conduce to his 
justification before God, we must conclude with the apostle, and rejoice in the 
conclusion, ‘ that salvation is of grace—not by works, lest any man should boast.’ 
The inspired writer felt for the honour of his divine Master, as well as for the 
souls of men: and while he laboured to preserve the gospel in its purity, he 
showed the arrogant their danger, and exalted the riches of grace by opening 2 
door of hope for the chief of sinners.’ ”—Page 162, 163. 


‘“‘ Now, to this Almighty Saviour, this Prince of peace, who sits as a priest upon 
his throne, you are encouraged to come. In his name you may confidentl 
trust; for, ‘by him, all that believe are justified from all things, from whic 
they could not be justified by the law of Moses.’ If, then, all power in heaven 
and in earth be in his hands, and to be used as he pleases—if his blood, as the 
Redeemer of mankind, cleanse from all sin, and his righteousness, as a substi- 
tute, justify the ungodly—if he be the resurrection, and the life, and it be true, 
that whosoever liveth and believeth in him shall never die—if he have invited 
sinners to come to him for complete salvation, and have said without limitation 
and without exception, ‘him that cometh, [I will in no wise cast out’—what 
should hinder your approach ? It is still, and ever will be the language of his 
heart, while there is a redeemed sinner upon earth—‘ Father, I will that they 
also, whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am; that they may behold 
my glory, which dane kent iven me—And now I am no more in the world, but 
these are in the world—Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are.’ ”—Page 165. 


In his szxth letter, the writer keeps in view the object which 
he contemplated all along, the conducting of his young and in- 
teresting female friend, to the Saviour, and shows her that, un- 
worthy as she felt herself to be, yet she was authorized to apply 
to the friendof sinners. By an induction of particular instances, 
he proves, that no previous qualifications of a moral kind are 
required in sinners to warrant them to come to Christ. Still 
further to evince this consolatory truth, he shows that our sal- 
vation originated in the free and sovereign love of God.In 
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illustrating this part of his subject, he makes the following per- 
tinent observations : 


“Permit me, therefore, to repeat that divine love, as exercised toward sin- 
ners, did not originate in any real or supposed comparative excellence in any 
of its objects, but in the good pleasure and sovereignty of God. Men were 
viewed as depraved and guilty ; as altogether unworthy; and so circumstanced 
that all, if such had been the divine will, might have been justly left to perish 
in their sins. Grace, therefore, as a sovereign, had an undoubted right to 
eommunicate its blessings to this notorious transgressor or to that: to the com- 
= vicious, or the comparatively virtuous: to the infant of a day, or to the 

oary head bending to the grave. It looks for no moral qualifications on which 
to bestow its favours; but confers them on the guilty, the wretched, and the 
damnable. It delights in extending relief to the miserable—in supplying the 
wants of the unworthy. It triumphs in delivering its favourite from the 
depths of calamity; knowing that where much is forgiven, much will also be 
gratefully returned. It seems, indeed, from many examples left on record in 
the Bible, that divine goodness purposely sought for objects the most unde- 
serving on which to exercise beneficence: that in ages to come, God might 
show the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness towards us through 
Jesus Christ; and that, for the encouragement of the indigent supplicant at 
his throne, it might appear, in every generation, that the unsearchable riches 
of his grace are treasures which no poverty can exhaust, and which divine 
fidelity itself stands pledged never to withhold. 

*‘¢ Such was the beneficent design of God, and such is the salutary genius of 
the gospel.—Delightful, ravishing truth! enough, one would think, to make 
the brow of melancholy wear a smile. The blessings of grace were never de- 
signed to distinguish the worthy, or to reward merit; but to relieve the 
wretched, and save the desperate. These are the patentees in the heavenly 
grant. Yea, they have an exclusive mght. For, as‘to all those who imagine 
themselves to be the better sort of people; who depend on their own duties ; 
and plead their own worthiness; who are not willing to stand on a level with 
publicans and harlots; Christ has nothing to do with them, nor the gospel any 
thing to say to them. As they are too proud to live upon alms, or to be entirely 
beholden to sovereign grace for all their salvation; so they must not take it 
amiss, if they have not the least assistance from that quarter. They appeal to 
the law, and by it they must stand or fall.’ ”—Page 174, 175. 


In a subsequent part of the letter, we find the following judi- 
elous caution, exhibiting the channel in which divine love flows 
to sinners : 


*‘ Let it, however, be remembered, that the love of God, freely exercised to- 
wards his elect, is never to be viewed as detached from their head and surety, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In him they were chosen; in his comeliness they are 
comely; in his righteousness they are righteous; in him shall they be blessed ; 
and in him shall they glory. In them personally considered dwelleth no good 
thing. But they were chosen in him to grace and holiness here, and to glo 
hereafter. He, as the head, they as the members: they are one with him, and 
where he is, there shall they be also. As mediator of the covenant, he is the 
Father’s elect, in whom he is well pleased: and the love of the divine Father 
to sinners, is abundantly manifest in his choosing them in him as their head— 
in making a covenant with him on their behalf—in afterwards quickening them 
by his Spirit—in the bestowment of grace, and in causing all things to work to- 
gether for their good till he bring them to glory. ‘Herein is love; not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” ”’—Page 185. 


Having illustrated the entire freeness of divine grace, and 
perfect sovereignty of divine love, the author presses the 
importance of applying to Christ with a promptness and confi- 
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dence becoming the gracious invitations and encouraging pro- 
mises held out in the gospel: | 


‘“‘ Now the sinner, whose conscience is burdened with guilt and alarmed with 
danger, is not to hesitate—not to question whether his sins be too many or too 
great to be pardoned: because this would tacitly impeach the divine veracity ; 
but to view the exhortation and the promise made to faith—to look instantly 
to Jesus, as the stung Israelite did to the brazen serpent, nothing doubting— 
viewing him as the only means appointed for relief, and firmly persuaded, be- 
eause God hath said it, that whosoever looketh to him, or believeth in him, shall 
receive remission of sins, 

“Thus to believe, and thus to act, is to put honour on the head of Jesus— 
is to treat him as a Saviour—to regard his atonement as worthy of all accep- 
tation—his blood as cleansing from all sin: and is, in fact, a renunciation of 
all personal worth as being in any degree the ground of forgiveness. It is 
a practical declaration, that in the Lord only we have righteousness and 
strength, peace and assurance for ever—that besides him there is no Saviour.” 
—Page 190, 191. 

Again : 

“One reason why we are so perplexed with doubts and fears respecting the 
safety of our state, is the weakness of our faith. We look more to our sins 
than to the Saviour: and by imagining that they are too many and too great to 
be pardoned, depreciate his all-sufficient atonement. We are not aware, per- 
haps, that by this conduct we are in fact saying, in opposition to scripture and 
experience, that the blood of Christ doth not cleanse from all sin—that his 
righteousness doth not justify from all iniquity—that he is not able to save to the 
uttermost—that he will cast out some that come to him. The truth is, we do 
not habitually live under a deep conviction of our absolute unworthiness of di- 
vine mercy; of our constant need of forgiveness; of our utter helplessness in 
the affair of salvation, and the necessity there is of continual dependance on 
divine aid to carry on the work of faith with power, and also to keep us from 
falling a prey to perpetual dejection.”—Page 196. 


To the above quotations from this letter, we cannot forbear 
subjoining the following just remarks, as well calculated to re- 
move the difficulties, that unbelief so often throws in the way of 
a sinner’s application to Christ: 


“Now, instead of attending entirely to these encouraging declarations, the 
self-condemned sinner is apt to contemplate the magnitude of his guilt—to 
stand questioning whether it be not too enormous to be forgiven: or, on the 
other hand, whether, if pardonable, he be sufficiently humbled to receive the 
astonishing favour. But this is to act the part of Peter—to look at sin and its 
guilt (as he did at the wind and the waves) instead of the Saviour—to regard 
the suggestions of unbelief more than the invitation and the promise. The 
question in this case is not, whether my sins be great, or comparatively small— 
not whether I have attained a certain degree of humiliation, and am conscious 
that my compunction is proportioned to my guilt; but whether Christ have not 
unequivocally declared, without any reference to the depth of my contrition, 
or the magnitude of my sin, ‘ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out ’—Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die—Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, he that heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed from death 
unto life—he shall never perish.’ Now, if this be true; if Jesus have made 
these infinitely gracious declarations, the trembling sinner is not to hesitate, 
but confidently to believe the soul-cheering testimony—to come to hum as a 
vile sinner—as a wretch that deserves to perish—and without looking into him- 
self for any prerequisites in order to the reception of mercy, to cast his burden 
ef guilt upon Christ as a sin-bearing Saviour, looking to his atonement as 
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the only ground of forgiveness; knowing and believing, that what he hath 
said, he will most assuredly perform. This is to receive by faith the testimony 
of God concerning his Son, rather than that of man—than of Satan—than of 
the clamorous accusations of a guilty conscience; and to give glory to the 
expiation of Him that once suffered for sin—the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God.”—Page 203, 204. 


In his /ast letter, the author gives us the following intelli- 
eae that Lavinia was rejoicing in the hope of tne gospel.— 

‘riting to her in this delightful state of mind, he felt it to be 
his duty to remind her, that in this life Christians are but pil- 
grims, and that as pilgrims they ought to expect to meet with 
afflictions on their way to their Father’s kingdom in Heaven. 
He, however, shows her that the gospel has opened to us ample 
sources of consolations under afflictions, and teaches us how we 
may be supported under every trial. 

He closes his correspondence with his female friend, by 
leading her to contemplate that heavenly world where Chris- 
tians shall rest from every trial and affliction, and by exhorting 
her to persevere in the noble contest in which she had engaged, 
till “the joy of triumph” should succeed * the toils of war.” 


“That there remaineth a rest to the people of God, the Christian has ne 
doubt. O happy state! Surely the hope of enjoying it must administer strong 
consolation. What are the momentary trials ef the present life, when com- 
pared to an eternity of blessedness? they are nothing—they are lost in the 
comparison. A sight of danger and of difficulties; of enemies, numerous and 
powerful, will, it is true, sometimes discourage, and cause even the most 
valiant to halt: but how animating to recollect that we maintain the spiritual 
conflict in the strength of Omnipotence—that the Captain of our salvation 
has himself fought and conquered—that he is entered into his glory, and 
has taken possession of the crown! He inhabits the praises of eternity—he is 
supremely blessed. But while supremely blessed—while encircled with the 
grateful songs of Seraphim and of saints, is he an unconcerned spectator of 
our conflicts? No: to them that have no might he increaseth strength. He 
proclaims aloud to the Christian warrior; ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life—He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death—He shall be clothed in white raiment—I will make him a pil- 
lar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out—He shall sit with 
me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am sat down with my Father in 
his throne’ . 

“I have only to add, Lavinia, that this is a contest in which vigilance must 
not relax; in which no truce can be admitted; no proposals for capitulation 
accepted; no league of amity concluded. Nothing short of perpetual re- 
sistance can ensure tranquillity: nor must the brave assailant hope for con- 
quest till he fall in the combat. Pray, therefore, that you may ‘ neither faint 
nor be weary, but prevail unto victory. For though the conflict may be 
sharp and long, yet the sweetness of the reward will abundantly recompense 
the trouble of resistance ; and the joy of the triumph, the toils of the war.’” 
Page 231, 232. 

: J.J. J- 
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Yo the Editor of the Presbyterian Magazine. 


Dear Str, 


The following letter, enclosing $25, was put in the collection on the day of 
our sacrament (23d of May): if you think the publication of it will in any way 
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subserve the cause of religion, you are at liberty to make that use of it. We 
are in the habit of taking up a collection at the sacrament, to aid the poor bre- 
thren or sisters that may be among us. The day and services were unusually 
solemn, many not being able to get in the house were obliged to go away; 
ninety-three were added to the church; many of the brethren of the G 
Assembly sat down with us at the table, together with many brethren and sis- 
ters of other denominations, so that in all considerably more than 1000 must 
have communed together. , : 
I have divided the money equally between The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, and The Board of the United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, $10 to cach, hoping that it might meet the wishes of the benevolentdonor. 
Yours, &c. 
JaMES PATTERSON. 


To tHe Rev. J. P. 

O sir, what have I done for Him who died to save my wretched soul! Nothing. 
Alas! I have tried to exercise faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, but I have no as- 
surance that I am interested in him; I heartily request an interest in the prayers 
of God’s people throughout the world. 0 for an interest in Christ! but justice 
forbids, and unless mercy prevails I am lost for ever: but, if I am lost, may not 
others be saved? O yes, “there is plenteous redemption;” “ Pity the nations, O 
our God, constrain the whole earth to come!” I have often attempted to pray 
for the heathen, but “ faith without works is dead :” if they are saved it must be 
by the knowledge of Christ, and how shall they believe on him of whom they 
have not heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher, &c. E wish you to 
accept the enclosed, and distribute one-Afth among the poor and pious of your 
church, and send the remainder to the most benighted parts of the earth, to aid 
their conversion to God. 

Yours, affectionately, 
#22 
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PASTORAL LETTER. 


The Ministers and Elders of the Associate Reformed Church, in 
General Synod assembled, to the people under their charge, wish 


grace, mercy and peace, from our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.. 


VERY DEAR BRETHREN, ' 


The General Synod, at its meeting in May, 1821, having referred to the dif- 
ferent Presbyteries, to report their judgment thereon, a plan of union between 
this body and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, agreed to by 
conferring commissioners from both churches, and the judgment of the Presby- 
teries having been tendered to the Synod, at the present meeting, after very 
full deliberation, the Synod have determined in favour of the union, They 
deem it due to the occasion to state somewhat at length the leading reasons on 
which this very weighty measure is predicated. To prevent mistakes, it may 
be proper to premise, that the design of referring questions of general interest 
to Presbyteries, is not that Presbyteries may decide definitively thereon; but to 
prevent improper haste, and to prepare the way for the members of the supreme 
judicatory to make up their minds, and decide on the fullest :nformation, as 
their consciences shall dictate, agreeably to the word of God.and the standards of 
the church. The judgment of a majority of Presbyteries, is no certain evidence 
of the opinion of the majority of the church, as Presbyteries may be ner une- 
qual in numbers, and may decide by very unequal majorities. It would be a 
perversion of every principle of order, that in deciding a question of general 
interest, the vote of a small Presbytery, carried by a small majority, should 
weigh equal to that of a large Presbytery, determining almost unanimously on 
the opposite side. It will not be questioned for a moment that it is the incum- 
bent duty of all who belong to the body of the Lord Jesus Christ, and have 
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unioh to him, the head, to be one in the profession of their faith, and to have 
fellowship in their worship ; to unite their counsels and their means in the com- 
mon cause, There is but one Lord, one faith, and one baptism.” There is 
but “one body, and one Spirit, and one hope of our calling; one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all;” and, hence the in- 
cumbent duty upon all who profess to belong to Christ, “to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” ‘There can be as little warrant for the disci- 
ples of Christ to divide from one another as to divide from Christ himself. [tf 
we may not cut ourselves from the head, neither may we cut ourselves from the 
members. And if we may not cut the head from us, neither may we cutfrom us 
the members, Division among the members of Christ’s body, operating to the 
rejection of each other’s fellowship in the worship of their common God and 
Saviour, is the identical sin of schism represented in the New Testament as so 
heinous. As this is clearly the doctrine of the New Testament, which teaches 
that the church of Christ is the body of Christ, that this body is one, and that 
there must be no schism in the body, so it is most distinctly the doctrine of our 
most excellent confession of faith, contained in our standards, In the 26th 
chapter of that confession, where the communion of saints is treated of, we have, 
in the first section, this remarkably plain statement: “ All saints that are 
united to Jesus Christ, their head, by his Spirit and by faith, have fellowship 
with him in his graces, sufferings, death, resurrection, and glory. And being 
_ united one to another in love, they have communion in each other’s gifts and 
graces, and are odliged to the performance of such duties, public and private, 
as do conduce to their mutual good, both in the inward and outward man.” 
Agreeably to this statement, which is so plain that he “who runs may read,” 
al] salts are obliged, from the common privileges of which they partake, to the 
performance of such duties as do conduce to their mutual good ; that uniting in 
the full use of the word, sacraments, and prayer, with all the other means of 
grace, is for their mutual good, will not admit a doubt, and if so, they are 
obliged so to wnite. It is schism on the part of those who refuse. It follows in 
the next section, ‘saints by profession are bound to maintain a holy fellowship 
and communion in the worship of God, and in performing such other spiritual 
services, as tend to their mutual edification.” Now, as there is no case of ex- 
ception whatever stated, it necessarily follows as the sense of the passage, that 
a profession of saintship involves in all cases, an obligation to maintain a holy 
fellowship in the worship of God, &c. with all whom we have ground to con- 
sider fellow saints. It is true this fellowship is to be a holy fellowship, 1. e. it 
is to be maintained in matters of duty only. In acts of sin, the saints are to 
have no communion with one another any more than with the children of the 
world. 

The doctrine that we are to separate from people whom we allow to be 
Christ’s people, and from ministers whom we allow to be Christ’s ministers, by 
way of lifting a testimony against errors in doctrine or worship they may be 
supposed to maintain, is a doctrine not of truth, but of error, and error of 
direct schismatical tendency, against which the synod would warn the people of 
their charge. How this error, which is by some made a great principle of 
action, in the matter of spiritual fellowship, has ever come to have its advo- 
cates in our church, is not of moment to inquire. Search the scriptures, and 
compare them with our standards, here it will be found to have no countenance. 
Does Christ any where enjoin the officers of his house to deny the outward 
seals of his covenant to any he hath himself brought within the bond of his 
covenant? Does he deny to any who believe on him, “to whom he gives power 
to become the sons of God,” the right to be recognised as such in the church of 
God? Has the head of the church called, and gifted, and sent into the ministry, 
multitudes of men to whom he has given his broad commission, “ Go into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” and whose ministrations he 
largely seals with his own Spirit; and yet, does he require others of his people, 
who may be greatly their inferiors not only in wisdom but in grace of every 
kind, to reject their ministrations altogether, may be, tolive without a preached 
gospel, rather than hear those, the servants of Christ, preach it; to allow their 
children to grow up without baptism, rather than allow these commissioned 
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servants of Christ to baptize them; never to taste the bread and the wine of the 
Redeemer’s covenant rather than receive them from the hands of men whom 
the Redeemer himself hath commissioned to dispense them; and all this under 
the plea of lifting up a testimony for Christ? Surely the God of order is not to 
be charged with such confusion. He has commanded the strong to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, but not to cast them off. He has commanded his people 
to come out from the world, but he has not commanded them to come out from 
one another, or to separate themselves from any who love the Lord Jesus and 
call upon his name. | 

This pernicious error of separating from the fellowship of the Lord’s people 
in worship and sealing ordinances, on the plea of bearing. testimony against 
sume corruption in doctrine or worship, carried to its extent, goes to the de- 
struction of all church fellowship. Every one who differs from us in any point 
of doctrine or worship is in error to us, and agreeably to this opinion, we are to 
maintain the truth and testify against the error, by dissolving the ties of church 
fellowship. This would be literally to make schism the appointed remedy for 
error or mistake in the church of Christ. Surely we are to separate from all 
men in what is sinful, but we are to separate from no man in what is duty. It 
is no more lawful to separate from a believer in loving the Lord Jesus than-te 
separate from him in prayer, or praise, or commemorating the Redeemer’s 
death. 

These things being so, the path of duty with regard to the overture from the 
sister church, of the General Assembly, to unite with her, seems plain. This 
overture appears to have been made in the full spirit of brotherly kindness, 
being sanctioned by a unanimous vote on their part. This church professes 
the very same faith, has the same furm of government and worship with our- 
selves. In uniting with her, we unite with the ministers of Christ, with the or- 
dinances of Christ, and the people of Christ, and that without making any 
necessary sacrifices either of doctrine or worship. Even supposing that there 
may be in this church men of corrupt doctrine and of corrupt practice, so there 
are in every church. The tares are every where growing with the wheat. It 
is not with them, but with the church of Christ we seek union. In making this 
union with a sister church, the General Synod certainly intend to cast no cen- 
sure on their fathers of the secession church (whom they hold in high venera- 
tion) for erecting a separate church from the established church of Scotland.— 
This in the first instance was matter of compulsion. And circumstances in the 
church of Scotland, were and are very different from what they are now in the 
ehurches in America. 

It must be added too as matter of very great weight in the case, that the pro- 
vidence of God seems to have shut us up to the necessity of this measure, which 
seems so clear in point of principle. The defection of our brethren in the west, 
the separation by mutual consent of our Presbyteries of the south, have left us 
very small in numbers, Our funds are exhausted, and our Theological Semi- 
nary suspended. The prospect of replenishing the one, or reviving the other, 
is hopeless. Under such circumstances, when all appearances of advantage by 
keeping up a separate organization are vanished, we are ready to re the 
overture of union as an indication by the head of the church of the path to be 

ursued. 
~ Certainly it is deeply to be regretted that a measure of such moment could 
not have been carried with the consent of all our members. Had delay’pro- 
mised any advantage, had it even threatened no injurious results, gladly would 
a decision of this great question have been deferred out of deference to our 
dissenting brethren. 

The Synod felt a degree of responsibility that cannot be well expressed. On 
. the one hand, the situation of those brethren who had so long formed a part of 
their church, and our partiality for its continued existence, had that been prac- 
ticable, were duly felt. On the otier, we were shut up to the course we have 

ursued. 

; The supreme judicatory of a church is the only tribunal to which the decision 
ef questions of general interest belongs, and the voice of a majority of that 
judicatory, particularly after a year’s notice had been given to the Presbyteries 
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to send such delegates as would fairly represent their views and wishes, is the 
fair and legitimate expression of the will of a majority of the church, Private 
estimates and reports are not to be put in competition with such evidence. 

On the subject of psalmody, as some of our conscientious people have diffi- 
culties, the General Synod would offer a word of explanation. With one voice 
they declare their attachment to the psalms of inspiration, as literally versified 
as the laws of smooth and acceptable pceetry will admit. They believe them as 
superior to any composition merely human, as the word of God is superior to 
the word of uninspired man. They are the great fountain of praise, from which 
the church will, as she heretofore has done, continue to draw streams to the end 
of the world. The Synod deem every one of them, correctly understood, to be 
not suitable merely, but specially profitable to be used according to circum- 
stances in New Testament worship. Butas the use of sound evangelical com- 
positions in the praises of God, expressed in other words than those of inspi- 
ration, is allowed in many churches undeniably the churches of Christ, and as 
the subject has been matter of much dispute very unhappy for the church, the 
Synod deem it their duty to recommend forbearance, as they heretofore have 
done. Let not those who sing the songs of scripture judge them that sing 
sound evangelical compositions sanctioned by the judicatories of the church, 
and let not those who sing the truths of the gospel in words not inspired, judge 
them whose conscience allows them to use only the psalms of scripture. We 
say in the name of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, let there be forbear- 
ance. ‘To stir up strife and hatred, to rend and divide the church of Christ, 
by unyielding contentions, must be highly criminal, and let it be remembered, 
that where divisions take place on the subject, the guilt of them must rest on 
those who refiise to make it matter of forbearance. 

With regard to the duties that grow out of this union, they consist chiefly in 
extending to the ministers and people of the church with which we have united, 
the love of brethren in Christ Jesus, and giving full support to every measure 
that is for the general good. The fruit of division is alienation and opposition ; 
let the fruit of union-be co-operation and love. Let no traces of party jealousy 
and distrust be yisible. It may be even necessary, where parties have come 
together. withodt a full knowledge of each other, and perhaps with some re- 
maining prejudices, to exercise more forbearance and a greater caution in 
avoiding offences, than would be necessary under other circumstances. But 
this duty of forbearance and conciliating conduct, imposes no obligation to ac- 
quiesce in any thing that is really sinful. To dissent from error in doctrine 
and worship, and to use every proper means to have such error removed, must 
be always the duty of God’s people. To contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, to be feelingly alive to every thing that involves the 
welfare of God’s church, to be ready for every good work, is the course we 
hope ever to find you pursuing. But let fervent zeal for all that belongs to 
truth and duty, operate, not in exciting to angry contentions, supercilious self- 
sufficiency, biting censoriousness, absenting yourselves trom public ordinances, 
and thwarting the proceedings of church judicatories; rather let it operate in 
exciting to fervent supplications at a throne of grace, exemplary conduct, 
laborious devotedness to the interests of Zion, united with great humility and 
self-denial. It is known to you that the deficiency of contributions, for several 
years back have compelled the Synod to expend the monies belonging to the 
permanent fund in the current expenses of the Theological Seminary, assuming 
the money so expended as a debt at legal interest on the Synod, That good 
faith may be kept with the original donors, the united body have pledged them- 
selves to each other to make a united effort to restore the monies to this fund, 
and appropriate them to the support of a professorship in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, analogous to the one that existed in the Associate 
Reformed church. We confidently hope that no exercise of liberality necessary 
to redeem this pledge will be wanting on your part. 

Very dear brethren, in addressing you for the last time in the capacity of a 
judicatory, our hearts are greatly moved. We feel all the tenderness that 
seems to belong to a last farewell. But we will not indulge such feelings. We 
are not bidding you adieu; our connexion with you, though somewhat changed, 
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is not dissolved; still we have the same interest in you, and we hope only an 
increased opportunity of serving you, and the emotions of our bosoms at this 
dissolving moment, is, we hope, a certain pledge of our devotedness to your 
best interests. Be reminded that the time is short; yet a few more changes, 
and we shall meet at the tribunal of Him who shall judge the quick and the 
dead. Brethren, pray for us, that then it may be ours to have you, made per- 
fect in glory and blessedness, for a crown of rejoicing for ever and ever. 
“Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to do his will, working in you that which 
is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ. To whom be glory for ever 
and ever, Amen.” - 

JAMES LAURIE, Moderator, 

J. ARBUCKLE, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, May, 1822. 


Io 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE, 


Proposals have been issued by a gentleman of this city, for publishing by 
subscription, an interesting little work entitled “ A Narrative of a Private Sol. 
dier, written by himself; detailing many circumstances relative to the Irish re- 
bellion, the expedition to Holland, and the expedition to Egypt; and ey be 
particular account of his religious history and experience; with a preface, by 
the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D.” 

The proceeds of the publication are to be devoted to the aid of the “ United 
Foreign Missionary Society.” The publisher has been favoured with a recom- 
mendation of the work, signed by all the Presbyterian clergymen of this city. — 
The work will be published in one neat volume, at the low price of 624 cents, 
payable on delivery. Persons wishing to become subscribers will please to 
leave their names with the printer, Mr. James Crissy, No. 177, Chesnut Street. 

We confidently hope, that the young gentleman who has undertaken to pub- 
lish an edition of the above interesting work, at his own risk, in aid of the Mis- 
a cause, will be assisted in the laudable design by the friends of Christian 

fissions. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
SOLITUDE. 


BY W. B. TAPPAN,. 


There are, whose bosoms glow in Solitude, 
Not solitude of base misanthropy, 

With bliss, on which the gay can not intrude,— 
With thoughts that revel in Eternity. 


Then heaven ts nigh, and the world’s feverish dream, 
And Passion’s storm, Grief’s tumults disappear ; 
Peace looks out smiling with celestial beam, 

And Hope’s fond ray illumes the latent tear. 


Yes, there are moments, when, with winning power, 

Retirement claims the willing soul for Gon; i i 
How privileged, to tread at such an hour, 

The heaven strewed path which Folly never trode! 


But fly, ye guilty! from these shades profound ;— 
Dare not, ye votaries! approach the throne, 
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Who, reckless, stray in Dissipation’s round, 
Who shun the sabbath of a heart alone. 


The fadeless flower that Retrospection rears, 

And loves to rear, is night-shade—rank, to you ;— 
Memory, whose glance hath penetrated years, 
With scorpion sting, will your retreat pursue. 


Fly to that world which ye have loved so well; 
Arrest its shadows—all its pleasures share : 

Then ask Seclusion, “* what are they ?”’?—she’ll tell,—. 
Death to the soul, and food for curst Despair. 


Se AREER 





The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of the following sums 
for their Theological Seminary at Princeton, NM. J. during the 


month of June last, viz. 


Received of Rev. Dr. John M‘Dowell, the collection in First Presby- 
terian Church, Elizabethtown, made in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the late General Assembly, to aid the Contingent Fund 

Of Eliphalet Wickes, esq., do. in Jamaica, Long Island, for do. - 

Of Rev. W. C. Brownlee, his donation, for do, - - - 

Of E. Steel, a quarter’s rent, for do. 

Of Rev. Dr. John M‘Dowell, from a ‘female tiend ’ in ns Phinsbethtows, 
for the FS aaED UP to be endowed by the ws dese of New York ‘ae 
New Jersey 

Of Rev. Dr. William Neill, the last instalment of Robert Smith, esq. of 
Baltimore, on Dr. Neill’s paper, and appropriated to the fund for 
endowing a Professorship by Synod of Philadelphia _ - - 

Of Rev. N. S. S. Beman, from Rev. S. S. Davis, several instalments of 
the ladies of Camden, South Carolina, for the Scholarship to be en- 
dowed by the ladies of Camden and Salem, South Carolina ~~ - 

Of do. from do. for the Union Scholarship, to be endowed by benevo- 
lent individuals in the counties of Liberty, M‘Intosh, and Camden, 
Georgia, viz. 

Rev. Mr. Murphey’s first instalment . ° - 
Mrs. General Stewart - 
and from Mrs. Colonel Wilson, all of Medway, Liberty county 

Of do. from do. one instalment of Rev. S. S. Davis, for the Professor- 
ship to be endowed in = by the on of South Carolina aes 
Georgia - ° - 

from ladies of re ld - - - 

Donation from B. E. Hand, esq. of Darien, do. - - 

Contribution at the monthly concert of prayer, do. - 

and 2d instalment of Rev. Mr. ah aah x of Medway, oid 
county, Georgia, do. 

Of Rev. Robert W. James, Bethel and Indian town, $20; and from 
Messrs. R. Frierson, jr., T. Wane, and D. D mentee each 
$10; for do. - 

Of Rev. Eleazar Harris, Concord Pr esbytery, subscriptions of 1820, $6; 
and of 1821, $16. His letter does not state to which fund they are 
to be credited - . 

Of Thomas H. Mills, esq., interest 0 on account of the Woodhull Scho- 
larship~—s- - - . : - - 


%38 00 


34 00 
5 00 
87 50 


50 00 


50 00 


100 00 


20 00 
20 00 
20 00 


50 00 
50 00 
20 00 
30 00 


50 00 


50 00 


22 00 
50 00 





Total $746 50 





